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Sonja Henie: A Million a Year From Ice 
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There goes Main Street 


Through bush and swamp, across 
streams and rivers, over plains and 
mountains, the main streets of the 
world are being extended to bring 
you more food for your table, more 
comforts for your home, more joy 
and security in your daily living. 

“‘Caterpillar’”’ Diesel equipment is 
doing the job—tough “Caterpillar” 
equipment that cuts down hills and 
fills valleys to give you safe, fast 
highways and smooth, all-weather 
secondary roads. 





*‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel Tractors, 
teamed up with ‘‘Caterpillar’’ 
Scrapers, are the world’s standard 
for low-cost, efficient earthmoving. 
Here are units with the traction to 
turn the lion’s share of engine power 
into payload pull. The matching 
“Caterpillar” Scrapers are built to 
turn that power into big production 
—with scientific bowl and blade de- 
sign to save time on cut and fill— 
with huge tires to reduce transport 
effort. 


*‘Caterpillar’’ builds a line of 
matched road-building machinery 
to make the contractor a profit, and 
the taxpayer a saving, on the same 
jobs. 

These big yellow machines and 
the dependable service of the 
*‘Caterpillar’’ dealers who stand 
behind them are major reasons why 
modern highway systems are so 
soundly built—at reasonable cost. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 
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June Weather at Trappers Lake, Colorado 


Yat:/ ’NIOY SUNE COMFORT ALL WINTER LONG? 


This is the best way we know to picture the warm, 
comfortable weather you’ll have in your plant after 
you've installed American Blower Unit Heaters. 


These dependable, space-saving unit heaters wipe 
out cold spots . . . put heat where you want, in 
the quantity you want and provide comfortable 
working conditions. 


And only in American Blower Unit Heaters do 
you find all these advantages: (1) Coils made of 
Admiralty Tubing; (2) More comfortable final 
temperatures; (3) Better heat diffusion; (4) Lower 
power consumption; (5) Quieter, more dependable 
performance, with fans and motors completely en- 
closed in heater housings. 


American Blower Unit Heaters are carried in 
stock in principal cities by the leading Plumbing 
and Heating Supply Houses. Ask your Heating 
Contractor or call your nearest American Blower 


Branch Office. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corroration 


New Vertical Unit Heater 








New Venturafin Unit Heater 
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AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS © DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILER * ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 
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How much do you know about Asbestos? 


Back in 1858 old rugs were used to insulate 
steam pipes ona ship. That was before KeM 
made an insulation of Asbestos Fibre and 
basic Carbonate of Magnesia, 
known as "Featherweight" 
850 Magnesia. Today. one 
battleship needs a 
trainload of insulating 
materials. 


These tanks, used in beverage manufacture 

at a high operating temperature. ~ 
are insulated with KeM 85% ~ 
Magnesia During weekend 

shutdowns the heat loss is less 

than T’a day, Thats insulating! 


Thousands at New Yorks World's Fair 
and since at the Franklin Institute in 
Philadelphia have seen this snowman 
sitting cool and collected atop a 
blazing 600° of heat. "Why doesnt 
he melt?" they wondered. (see below) 


No, it wasn’t done with magic... or 
mirrors. The secret of the snowman 
was a cushion of insulation—a 5!- 
inch slab of K&M 85% Magnesia and 
Asbestos Block insulation which so 
effectively bottled up the heat that the 
snowman couldn’t even warm his toes! 


Is it any wonder that so many fac- 
tories, ships and refineries select 
K&M “Featherweight” 85% Magnesia 
for tough insulating jobs? Not only is 
“Featherweight” an extremely effi- 


cient insulation for temperatures up to 
600°... it is also fireproof, strong and 
durable. Properly applied, it will last 
indefinitely without loss of efficiency. 


If the insulation in your plant is not 
what it should be, “Featherweight” 


~ 85% Magnesia may hold the answer 


to the problem. K&M_ Distributors 
strategically located throughout the 
country will gladly survey your set-up 
and make recommendations, Write 
us for further details. 


Natine made Asbestos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has been making it serve 


mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY +e AMBLER e PENNSYLVANIA 
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LETTERS —— 


Terrific Thompson 


Your article on 
the Sheraton Hotels 
(Newsweek, Oct. 
11) was well done 
with the exception 
of one remark— 
“wacky comedienne 
Kay Thompson.” 
Your usage of that 
adjective is liable to 
cause many to mis- 
construe Miss 
Thompson’s unique 
performance. Al-- 
though “dignified” 
and “terrific” are 
not considered syn- 
onyms, even Dan 
Webster would allow they apply, an¢ 
“hepceats” and socialites would know what 
you meant. 


Thompson 


RonNEE WASSERMAN 
Canton, Ohio 


First, Noah, not Dan, Webster wrote the 
dictionary. Second, “wacky” is still News- 
WEEK’s and other publications’ estimate of 
the type of comedy Miss Thompson puts 
out. As here used, the term is not deroga- 
tory. “Terrific” certainly is applicable, too. 


Public Enemies? 


For many weeks your magazine has re. 
ported reasons given by theater and night- 
club owners for the small attendance fig. 
ures in the last year. The latest to be 
blamed was the close pennant races in the 
major leagues (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 27). 
However, they have all missed the true 
reason—the “New Look.” With wome 
wearing clothes that make a good-looking 
woman homely besides adding ten to 
twenty years to her age so that a man 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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WISH WE HAD A MAID TO > 
DO THESE DARNED DISHES ! 


ani! 
vhat 





1. A day’s dishes done like magic! The 
G-E Dishwasher does a day’s dishes at 
one time for a family of four. Convenient 
10, racks hold china, glassware, silver safely. 
1. IE Dishwasher cleans pots and pans, too! 














THEYD DO THEMSELVES IF WE HAD 





© General Electric Automatic Dishwasher saves hours of kitchen drudgery! 


Washes dishes sparkling clean. They dry in their own heat! 


2. No more rough, red hands! You 
never touch dishwater. Just turn the 
switch and the Dishwasher takes over— 
automatically washing and rinsing dishes 
in water hotter than hands can stand, 


4. No dishes to wipe—ever again! 
After dishes are washed and rinsed, 
the cover opens automatically, and 
both dishes and Dishwasher dry in 
their own heat. Gleaming, sparkling 
clean dishes are ready to be put away. 


NOTE: The Dishwasher is available either 
in a-complete sink, or as a separate indi- 
vidual appliance for installation in your 
new or present kitchen. General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn, 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC DISHWASHER ! 











3. Gives you new hours of freedom! 
You’re no longer a slave to a dishpan. 
The Dishwasher thoroughly cleans and 
rinses each piece cleaner than by hand. 
Safely, too—only the water moves. 





AUTOMATIC 
DISHWASHER 


DOES THE DISHES BY ITSELF 
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An early American polling place. Drawn by R. F. Heinrich. 
(Courtesy of National Life Insurance Company of Vermont.) 


Ins surance “Companies 


New Vork 


Comparable to the privilege of the ballot box is See one of Great American’s 16,000 local agents, or 
the right, cherished by every American, of prop- your own broker, and learn how Great American 
erty ownership. can provide protection against almost any in- 
But the ownership of property, whether _per- surable contingency. The Great American Group 
sonal or business, is accompanied by the risk of of Insurance Companies offers practically every 
loss and the consequent need for protection. form of insurance except life. 





GREAT AMERICAN GROUP 


of Insurance Companies 





Great American American Alliance American National Great American Indemnity 


Detroit Fire & Marine Massachusetts Fire & Marine Rochester American. 


WORLD-WIDE FACILITIES FOR PRACTICALLY ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 










The high cost 
of living 































































When living costs rise like a rocket, 
that’s every bit as bad for business 
as it is for customers. Fewer people 
buy when prices are too high. 


In our own business we do every- 
thing we can to keep prices down 
and quality up. Once each month 
key men from all our companies 
sit down to plan new ways to 
increase efficiency and improve 
products—so you will get top qual- 
ity at lowest possible price. 


Here are some figures which show 
how milk prices compare with food 
prices, from 1939 to 1948: 

Increase in cost of food. . . 116% 
Increase in cost of fluid milk. 78% 


is shooting us all sky high! 


Notice that milk has not increased 
nearly so much as the average of 
other foods. Our profit from all of 
our milk divisions averaged less than 
4% cent per quart sold in 1947—far 
less than the public thinks business 
makes—and much less than the 
average profit in the food industry. 


Milk—nature’s most nearly per- 
fect food—helps your budget by 
giving you more for your money 
than anything else you can eat. We 
guard the quality and nutritional 
values of milk, and cheese, butter, 
ice cream and other milk products. 
Then we make them available to 
the largest number of people at 
the lowest possible prices. 








An impartial national survey shows that 
most Americans consider 10%-15% on sales 
a fair profit for business. Compared to this, 
the average profit for the food industry is less 
than 5%. And National Dairy’s profit in its 
milk divisions in 1947 was less than 2%. 








NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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A TTENTION to printed selling is gained by a 


striking combination of art, message and fine printing 
—but the first impression is made by the paper you 
choose to carry your selling message. Wise buyers of 
printing rely on the finishing touch of Oxford Papers 
...in any one of many fine grades ... to command 


attention for their sales -in- print. 


=— PAPERS ¢ 


230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
DISTRIBUTORS IN 48 KEY CITIES, COAST TO COAST 





Nothing 
ever held you 
like 


Alfred Hitchcock’s 


IN COLOR BY V TECHNICOLOR PRESENTED BY "WARNER BROS, 


CY 
| JAMES STEWART it! NS oto COL 
Sac =A TRANSATLANTIC PITURES PRODUCTION 





Phew’ Mews wall I pil 
a ddim tw owe lasing MOW 00 


WIIEN WE HEARD THE ORGAN in the bush 
of the moonlight, we stopped to listen. 


The music spoke to us in whispers, 
then swelled to the full voice of a great 
organ. A deep-throated cello blended to 
subtle suggestions of woodwinds and 
brasses. 


With difficulty, we remembered that 
our friends expected us.When we stepped 
into their living room the first thing we 
saw was their Hammond Organ. George 
—who can’t play piano any better than 
I can—had been making that marvelous 
music. 


“George,” I gasped. “Where did you 
learn to play like thaw” 


“T didn’t have to, Dave? he grinned. 
"xO SEL... . 


“If you can play the piano, 
you can play the Hammond Organ!” 


“IF I could afford it” I added wistfully. 


“You can, Dave; George told me, “our 


Hammond Organ didn’t cost us any 
more than most fine pianos?’ 


Later our dealer confirmed what 
George had said about price. He told us, 
too, that a large room or special installa- 
tion wasn’t necessary, that you just plug 
it in and play, that the Hammond Organ 


_ is the only organ in the world that never 


needs tuning. We were ready to place 
our order almost before we heard all the 
details. 

It’s surprising what a small price we’re 
paying for days and years of musical 
pleasure. If you can afford a medium- 
priced car, you can afford the Hammond 
Organ. 

See, hear, and play the Hammond 
Organ at your dealer’s. Find out why it 
is the world’s most widely-used complete 
organ, proved by performance in thou- 
sands of homes for many years. For the 
name of your nearest dealer and further 
information about the Hammond Organ, 
mail the coupon today. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC‘S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Hammond Instrument Company 
4207 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


Without obligation, send me full details about all models 


of the Hammond Organ. 


State 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
appears to be dating his grandmother, js 


it any wonder that most men refuse to} 
appear in public with them any oftene; 


than absolutely necessary? : 


B..H. Waukrr 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Second Smartest 


We have been constant readers of} 


NEWSWEEK, and it has been a source of 
some great original ideas for our greeting 
cards . Although we cannot condone 
cheating in exams, we must admit that 





News plus imagination equals this 


your article on “Classroom Cheats’ 
(Newsweek, Sept. 13) gave our art ant 
verse department a basic idea which re 
sulted in what we believe will be a classi 
graduation greeting card: 


You may not have been the smartest 
in the class, 

But I'll bet you were next to the 
smartest! 

Best wishes! 


Thus, another greeting card is born . .. 
It is really your child. 
Winiiam B. SHANE 
Vice President 


Barker Greeting Card Co. 
Cincinnati 


Pour le Sport 


In Newsweek Oct. 11, you list the hand: 
grenade throw as new in sports. It seem: 
worthy to note that the Hitler Youth 
included the hand-grenade throw in it: 


program. In contrast to Dangubic’s 256.) 


feet, the Hitler Youth considered 75 feet é 
good average... 


FrRANz SIGMUND BERTOLD 


Kenmore, N. Y. 


Dictatorships have always been notoriow 


Pe as 


for utilizing every means, even “sports, F 
to further their ends. The discrepancy 1 
length of tosses is confusing, but probably|” 
results from the use of different types op 
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YES, there’s a secret to it 


The secret is Packard’s exclusive 
spring suspension system —a “self- 
controlling” system that compen- 
sates automatically for changes in 
load and road. An advanced design 
that combines steady firmness with 
relaxing smoothness to achieve a 
new kind of dream ride. 


In this luxurious Packard, you'll 
enjoy new freedom from annoying 
tremors as well as abrupt bumps. 
New freedom from pitch, and side- 
sway and wind-wander. 





How a Packard changes this /\~—a~ 


You’ll discover the wonderful 
peace-of-mind that stems from 
Packard’s magnificent roadability. 
; $ my 
You'll forget that traffic tension 
ever existed. 


And there’s new handling ease to 
thrill you, too, in this precisely 
balanced Packard. You thread traf- 
fic with a finger-tip touch—and on 
the open road, you simply “point” 
this car! 


In short, this Packard ride is so 
advanced that you’ll have to sample 
it before you'll believe it’s true. 


to ts 


That’s why your Packard dealer 
invites you to come in soon and 
discover it for yourself! 








PACKARD 


Ask the man who owns one 














THE EIGHT + 130 HP 


THE SUPER EIGHT » 145 HP 


THE CUSTOM EIGHT « 160 HP 
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Ordinary paints quickly deteriorate when sub- Sa : ‘ _— 
jected to chemical fumes and other corrosive —=— on ' io 
conditions found in many industrial plants. To 7 
solve this problem, many well-known paint- 
makers developed special finishes based on 
Parlon*—Hercules Chlorinated Rubber. This Ny 
product of Hercules creative chemistry pro- 
duces finishes that resist moisture, alkalies and qu 
many acids, helping to cut maintenance costs le: 
of metal, wood and concrete structures. 
4 
"THe WORD PARLON IS REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. nde " Pete oes , j 
« 
f 
sK 10 PRODUCE CORROSION-RESISTANT PAINTS... Le 
another development utilizing Hercules chemical materials. ? 


The free book, “A Trip Through Hercules Land,” describes 
other uses of Hercules chemicals, 
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HERCULES P MER COMPANY 
967 Market Street, Wi ton 99, Delaware 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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) traced to unbalanced wheels . . 








— LETTERS 


Wonder Wheels 


grenades and different styles of throwing. 
S We still prefer the discus. 


It was a pleasure to read your note on 


> “Round Wheels” in Newsweek, Sept. 27. 


But, we feel, we are due some credit along 


with the Association of Ame 


> voads, Budd, and Pennsy, for 


that unbalanced wheels are tl 


rican Rail- 
discovering 
le cause of 


vibration, sway, and bounce in train rid- 
ing. Actually, Will Dammann, president 


of Bear Mfg. Co., Rock Island, 


Ill., makers 


of automotive wheel alignment and _bal- 
ancing equipment, has been telling the rail- 
roads for more than ten years that a good 
) share of their riding troubles could be 


. The only 


’ two machines in existence for balancing 
| railroad car wheels were built in the Bear 
© factory in Rock Island . . . 


| 
: 














Wiuiam O. 


Bear Mfg. Co. 
Rock Island, Il. 


American Beauty 


Merritr 


After gazing at the Las Vegas grape 


queen (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 20 


), my col- 


© leagues and I came to the conclusion that 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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It looked like more 
fireworks when she came 
into my office, but she was 
sweet as could be. “Bill,” she 
said, “we need two more 

Clary Adding Machines.” 
Filling out the purchase 
order, I couldn’t help but 
chuckle. With anything new 
and different, she always takes time to give the 
product the “acid treatment.” Her final okeh made 
the Clary our unanimous choice. It’s now in the 

number one spot on our adding machine list. 
Take a tip from the growing list of 
Clary users. Before you buy, be sure to try 

the Clary Speed-o-lectric. 


he right answer 
even for skeptics 










Factory-approved service in your city 


, Clary 


: N adds-subtracts- multiplies: divides 


ia ~. 
Please send me the latest information on + 
Clary Speed-o-lectric Adding Machines. 










/ 
/ 














t 
! NAME ' 
Above — Clary Speed-o-lectric Model ! 
A-1M. Other Clary all-electric models 
start at $189.50 plus tax. | FIRM / 
CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION, General ! a nnrEss i 
Offices: 1530 N. Main St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. \ ’] 
SALES OFFICES: Clary Factory Branch Offices \ CITY ZONE___STATE A 
or Dealers are located in all principal cities." “\ 7 ? 
If our representative is not listed in your ae ae thas 7 
phone book, write or wire for his address. eben ene ae am 


Honor graduate 


Major examinations are over for the 
Boeing Stratocruiser, and the big 
transport has passed them with fly- 
ing colors. On September 3, with 
functional and reliability tests com- 
pleted, the Stratocruiser received its 
Approved Type Certificate from the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
The Stratocruiser has proved itself 
in one of the most rigorous testing 
programs ever given a new-type trans- 
port plane. For three years Boeing 
test pilots and engineers have been 
flying the great twin-deck ships, first 
in their military prototype phase, 
then in their present, more powerful 
form, with instruments recording 
every detail of hundreds of exacting 


tests. Finally, in the CAA “examina- 
tions” Stratocruisers day after day 
for seven months have flown thou- 
sands of miles at varying altitudes 
and under all kinds of weather, take- 
off and landing conditions. 

All of Boeing’s unparalleled ex- 
perience in 4-engine design is in this 
airplane. All the hundreds of millions 
of miles flown by its predecessors, 
the staunch B-17 and Superfortress, 
the ocean-spanning 314 Clipper and 
Stratoliner, have contributed to its 
speed, stamina, and dependability. 

Delivery to Boeing’s airline cus- 
tomers will start very shortly — and 
soon the Stratocruiser will take its 
place as first lady of the skies, 


Here’s why these airlines chose Boeing 

Stratocruisers as their new fleet queens: 

1 Outstanding passenger appeal —spacious- 
ness and comfort. 

2 Superior flight characteristics and depend- 
able performance. 

3 Increased safety through proved structural 
integrity and equipment research. 

4 Greater speed and payload, easier mainte- 
nance, resulting in low operating cost. 
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ILLIE’S standing right next to the answer... the Multi- 

graph duplicator. 

It has simplified and shortened office tasks. Working after 
hours to keep paper work current is a thing of the past. 
Multigraph methods eliminate the cause of much overtime— 
attempting to get enough clear copies by handwriting, typing 
or use of old-fashioned duplicating equipment. 

The modern Multigraph way, you write just once—on a 
single master sheet—with pen, pencil or any writing machine. 
To make corrections, erase and rewrite as you would on paper. 
Then one duplicating operation quickly changes blank paper 
into clean, clear copies of business records—with form and 
added information completely reproduced. 

To find out how Multigraph methods can provide paper- 
work short cuts in your own business, read the booklet, 
“Is Your Business Held Down by a Paper-Wait?”. To get 
your copy phone our nearest office or write Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Multi raph 


TRADE-MARK REG. US. PAT. OFF 
SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multilith, Systemat and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks 
of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


MULTILITH 
MASTERS 
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“Miss Jones, — 


try SHERATON first’ 


“For one call to the local Sheraton, you 
can arrange reservations for my whole trip. 
And I know for sure the kind of accommoda- 
tions I can rely upon wherever there’s a 
Sheraton hotel. 


“By the way, Miss Jones, better see that 
all our sales staff have Sheraton Credit 
Cards. Mine proves a great convenience.” 


For quick reservations in 22 cities, just 
call or wire your nearest Sheraton hotel. 
Prompt report on room availabilities, speedy 
confirmation by teletype. And to assure 
yourself the special consideration conferred 
by a Sheraton Credit Card, address: Public 
Relations Department, Sheraton Corporation 
of America, 5 Court Street, Boston Mass. 


SHERATON HOTELS 















BOSTON The Copley Plaza PITTSBURGH The Sheraton 
The Sheraton as - — 

PROVIDENCE Sheraton - Biltmore A he Sheraton 
NEW YORK The Sheraton DETROIT The Sheraton 
The Russell CHICAGO The Sheraton 

ST. LOUIS The Sheraton 

NEWARK The Sheraton BROOKLINE, Mass. The Beaconsfield 
PHILADELPHIA The Sheraton WORCESTER, Mass. The Sheraton 
Penn-Sheraton —_— PITTSFIELD Mass. The Sheraton 

BALTIMORE Sheraton - Belvedere SPRINGFIELD Mass. The Sheraton 
WASHINGTON The Sheraton NEW BRITAIN, Conn. The Sheraton 
AUGUSTA, Ga. Sheraton-Bon Air ANNAPOLIS, Md. Carvel Hall 


SHERATON RESORT HOTELS 
DAYTONA BEACH, Fla. Sheraton Plaza (Open year round) 
RANGELEY, Me. Rangeley Lakes Hotel 





THE HALLMARK OF HOSPITALITY = 
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(Continued from Page 11) 
she is the most beautiful girl we have seen 
in many a day. What is her name,  , } 


Set. J. A. Brewery 
Eglin Field, Fla. 


P With those peaches and that lovely } 
Pueblo, Colo., miss holding them, cream 
would be superfluous... 


AutFrepD B. Wayne 
Seattle, Wash. 


P You can have your “fruit” queens. ['] 
take Miss America of 1948, with or with. 
out any trimmings... ‘ 
Dominic T. Marx 
Indianapolis 


The names of the grape, peach, and 
national queens are, respectively, Jean. 
nette Pracejus, Jean Methvim, and Bebe 
Shopp. 


Radio Reception 


Your Sunday newscast, Newsweek 
Looks Ahead, is excellent. It is a... treat- 
ment of the news that is different. I could 
listen to.it every day (I wish it were 
daily!). Keep it up. © | 


L. S. Gurney 
Los Angeles 


i>... like the program but it’s too short. 
J. R. Lee 
San Francisco 
Newsweek Looks Ahead is heard Sun- 
days from 7:45 to 8 p.m. (PDT) on 2% 


stations of the American Broadcastin 
network, 


Surplus Jeeps 
As an ex-GI unable to secure one, please 
tell me: Where did the Stern Gang ge 
those jeeps (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 27) ? 
BrenDAN J. CONNELLY 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Probably at surplus-disposal sales in 
Europe and the Middle East. 





Special Christmas Price 
One Year for only S4.75 
(regular yearly rate $6.50 
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Youngstown Kitchens of white-enameled steel fit all floor plans—old homes and new. 


A dream kite 


The thousands of people who own 
Youngstown Kitchens did just that. 


They investigated and found Youngs- 
town’s new idea in kitchens gave 
them a beautiful kitchen at a price 
they could easily afford. 


This new idea plus skillful workman- 
ship created a demand that made 
possible efficient mass production— 
and made Youngstown the unques- 
tioned kitchen leader. Standardized 


’ Here’s the 48” twin-bow] Kitchenaider—a kitchen 


wonder. Drain board is sliding-removable. Second e 

bowl extra deep—full 11”. Swinging mixing-faucet; O 
rinse spray; sliding shelf; cutlery drawer. Mullin- 

aider waste-disposer (extra) fits snugly under sink. 
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Extra value when you include a new 
Mullinaider waste-disposer in your new 
ktchen, Serape waste down drain — it 
Whisks away in an instant. Sanitary! 
Saie! Ask for free home demonstration. 


GetThis Exciting Booklet! 


20 pages featuring 
beautiful Youngstown 
Kitchens in color. Full 
details of Youngstown 
units and tips on ar- 
ranging a new kitchen. 
Enclose 10c in cash. 
No stamps, please. 


SENO COUPON TODAY ! 
Youngstown Kitchens 
Mullins Manufacturing Corporation 
Dept. N-1048, Warren, Ohio 
Please send me your Youngstown Kitchen booklet. 
1 enclose 10c in cash. 


hen you can afford...and why 


Ir PAYS to look closely at values, as 
any sensible shopper knows. 


Youngstown units—Kitchenaider cab- 
inet sinks, wall and base cabinets, 
and accessories—combine to fit any 
floor plan. And Youngstown Kitchens 
are easily financed through dealer or 
local bank. 

Take the first step to your new 
kitchen—whether you plan to build 
or modernize. See your Youngstown 
dealer or send the coupon for exciting 
kitchen ideas. 

MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 

WARREN, OHIO 
World's Largest Makers of Steel Kitchens 


iMOWN Juilehons 


BY MULLINS 





NAME 
I plan to build FJ 





(PLEASE PRINT) 





I plan to remodel [] ADDRESS 


1 want Free Home — 





CITY 
Demonstration of 


Mullinaider 





COUNTY 
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WHEN words are printed on paper—they take wing! Swiftly, 
economically, they fly across the land, reach the nation, deliver 
their idea. That printed page may be the leaf —thin and mighty— 
of a Bible. It may be a magazine editorial reaching millions. Ora 


catalog, to bring some wistful girl her dream. 
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"S THEFRINTED PAGE “Pe 


St. REGIS, with its vast facilities, its $80,000,000 invested in 


mills and plants and timberlands, is constantly making technical 







advancements for increased brightness, opacity and improved 
printability of its paper. This is our particular part in giving the 


printed page the qualities that free the message for its full import. 





MAR coll GB KKK GQ? 
1,800,000 = MILLS PLANTS © ASSETS OVER 
ACRES OF IN 30 130 MILLION 13,200 OVER 17,000 


TIMBERLAND =} — LOCATIONS DOLLARS = EMPLOYEES STOCKHOLDERS 


2. Mail Order 
Conntogs Telephone 
directories — 
3 ered ond uncoated 
“for offset, letterpress, 
“roto, Specialty and 
converting papers 





& WOODPULP—=for sale to converting mills. 
PACKAGING SYSTEMS—Bags and Bag Filling ach 
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Greater Stability! A polyvinyl chloride-type 
resin of high molecular weight, Marvinol offers 
superior resistance to heat, light and other 
normally destructive factors. 







If youre interested in plastics, check 
MARVINOL the unique VINYL RESIN 






















Versatility! Easy to process, 
Marvinol resins may be calendered, 
extruded, injection molded, used in 
non-aqueous. dispersions, formu- 
lated as unplasticized rigids. 
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Broad Temperature Range! Products 
made from Marvinol resins show less heat 
deformation than other resins .. . offer 
positive advantages in low temperature 
flexibility. 


it 


Ultra-Modern Plant! New Marvinol Other Advantages to Cheer About! ; 
plant contains latest equipment to assure Can give transparency, brilliant or deli- 
efficient operation, uniform product, high- cate colors ... unusual ‘“‘dryness”..« 
est quality. exceptional toughness and long life . . o 


easily, quickly cleaned. 


Mertn.© 0 





Close Cooperation! The Glenn L. 
Martin Company does not compound or 
fabricate in the plastics field. Let our sales 








engineers and modern customer service RESINS, PLASTICIZERS AND STABILIZERS PRODUCED BY THE CHEMICALS DIVISION OF 

laboratory help solve your processing THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY «¢ AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 

problems. Write on your company letter- “BETTER PRODUCTS, GREATER PROGRESS, ARE MADE BY MARTIN” 

head to: Chemicals Division, Dept. N-11, MANUFACTURERS OF: Martin 2-0-2 airliners . . . . Advanced military aircraft... . Aerial gun turrets . 354 

The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore Marvinol resins (Martin Chemicals Division). DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary wing aircraft (Martin Rotawings Divisiot.) 

3, Maryland . . + Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U. S. Rubber Co.) . . . . Honeycomb construction material (licensed to U. S. 
; m 






Plywood Corp.) .... Stratovision aerial rebroadcasting (in conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) 
LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guard the peace and build better living in many far-reaching fields. 
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FRANKFURT ENROLLS: About a month ago Newswerek- 
European carried a story on the Safety Battalion with which 
Dallas, Texas, is so successfully beating down the number of 
local traffic accidents. The report came to the attention of 
Col. Sterling A. Wood, Provost 
Marshal of Frankfurt, Germany. 
Wood wrote: “I would like very 
much to organize a Safety Bat- 
talion here in Frankfurt along the 
lines of the one which has been de- 
scribed in the NEWSWEEK article. 
We have some 7,000 square miles 
in the post area, and the habitual 
narrow, winding cobblestone-paved 
roads of the German cities and 
towns greatly add to driving hazards.” Joe J. Murray, direc- 
tor of traffic safety education in Dallas, has forwarded all 
necessary information to Colonel Wood, who is now estab- 
lishing the Safety Battalion’s first foreign branch. 





SOUTHERN EXPOSURE: For the first time since 1928, the 
Solid South is not solid. For a complete report on the 
economic, political, and social news behind this switch in 
electoral votes, see page 32. 


FOREIGN HIGHLIGHTS: The political campaigns are now 
the center of national attention, but highly important events 
are also taking shape overseas. For instance, on page 42 
there is an exclusive account of the North Atlantic security 
pact which will be presented to the Senate next January. 
And on page 52 Foreign Affairs presents a comp!ete report 
on the role Japan will play under an “Asiatic Marshall plan.” 
Then there’s the story on page 46 of the thousands of Rus- 
sians who are quietly but regularly sneaking out to find a 
spot beyond the shadow of the Kremlin. 


GERMAN WRITERS: Restoration of mail service with Ger- 
many since the end of the war has brought an ever-increasing 
flood of letters from Newsweek readers in the Reich. Nearly 
all of them are long, about three times as long as the average 
American letter. Many of them deny Germany’s war guilt, 
and most of them include pleas for assistance. They come 
from all four zones in Germany and are unanimous in agree- 
ing that conditions are better in the French, British, and 
American zones than they are behind the Tron Curtain. 


BACK TO THE CAMERAS: Once again Newsweek joins 
with the DuMont Television Network in the partnership 
which so successfully tackled the hurly-burly of the political 
conventions in Philadelphia last summer. This time it’s elee- 
tion coverage. We are warning up with a series of three 
Sunday-night programs featuring previews, reports by cor- 
respondents, and interviews with key members of all political 
parties. Network time is 6:30 to 7 p.m., EST. 


THE COVER: Sonja Henie’s genius on 
skates and her immense box-office 
drawing power have, more than any- 
thing else, built up traveling ice shows 
into a multimillion-dollar business in 
America. At 35, Sonja is still very 
much Queen of the Ice as she flashes 
through this sequence in the new mo- 
tion picture “The Countess of Monte 
Cristo.” For a detailed account of just what it takes to get 
into the lucrative end of the ice business, see page 86. 
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tic Counter 


is easier to 


Here’s another front-page headline from Veeder- 
Root, in advanced counter-design: A magnetic 
counter of smaller size... with a compact, stream- 
lined, 2-tone case that adapts itself more easily to 
built-in installations. A magnetic counter that 
affords the utmost in durability and accuracy be- 
cause it has fewer working parts. A magnetic 
counter especially adapted to remote-indication 
from plant to office. 


The New Series 1248 Magnetic Reset Counter 
features the Veeder-Root “Ease-Eye” Direct-Read- 
ing Line of 6 large figures, in large windows, 
brought out boldly by the contrasting background 
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of a band of light gray ...m direct reading 
easy, at some distance. What’s more, it features 
higher accuracy, faster operation, and more counts- 
per-minute. See how readily this new counter will 
fit into your product's design-limits . . . how it will 


increase your product's utility and sales. Write. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd.,955 St. James St., Montreal 3 
In England: 
Veeder-Root Ltd., Dickinson Works, 20 Purley Way, Croydon, Surrey 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 


Capital Straws 

Nothing was said about it but White 
House aides were upset when the Voice of 
America foreign broadcasts said Dewey 
was out in front in the Presidential race. 
Truman’s kidding comment: “That’s bit- 
ing the hand that feeds you” . . . One of 
the hot issues facing the next Congress 
will be whether to include doctors and 
dentists in the peacetime draft. The serv- 
ices are expected to raise the issue avain 
soon after Congress convenes . . . Although 
Dewey has abandoned plans to campaign 
for Southern votes, top-flight anti-Truman 
Democrats of Virginia are quietly pressur- 
ing the GOP candidate to make one major 
speech there . . . Relations between vet- 
eran Capitol newsmen and the House 
Un-American Activities Committee are 
strained because the committee persists in 
leaking news to one or two favored corre- 
spondents. 


Warren’s Responsibilities 

Governor Warren’s hope of being the 
first Vice President with substantial ad- 
ministrative responsibilities may be blasted 
by close division in the Senate. His under- 
standing with Dewey at Philadelphia was 
that if elected he would do more than pre- 
side over the Senate. But he may find little 
time to leave the Capitol while the Senate 
is in session. The prospect of many tie 
votes, which the Constitution allows him 
to break, will force him to be on hand 
to protect the Administration from what 
might prove to be disastrous tie-vote de- 
feats. 


Democratic Shift in Congress 

No matter how the election turns out, 
there’s a clear possibility of a change in 
the Democratic leadership in both the 
Senate and House. O’Mahorey is the odds- 
on favorite to be the Senate Democratic 
leader if Barkley is elevated to Vice Pres- 
ident or if he declines to continue as Sen- 
ate leader in defeat. In the House, Ray- 
burn doesn’t want to stay in the burden- 
some party-leader post. It took the per- 
sonal intervention of Truman two years 
ago to persuade him to continue. Being 
talked of as his successor is Rep. Albert 
Gore of Tennessee or Rep. Mike Mon- 
toney of Oklahoma. 


Trivia 


Look for a stepped-up social calendar 
and more house guests in the White 
House if Dewey is elected. The Deweys 
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like to entertain . . . Senator Barkley is 
getting less press coverage than any Vice 
Presidential candidate of a major party 
in recent political history. Only two re- 
porters are regularly assigned to his cam- 
paign . . . Margaret Chase Smith, the 
senator-elect from Maine, wants to be 
the first woman member of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, as she was 
last year of its House counterpart .. . 
When Dewey intercepted the Truman for- 
ward pass in the Vinson-to-Moscow fiasco, 
one Washington newsman said: “Dewey 
just signaled for a fair catch.” 
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Trends Abroad 

London hears disturbing reports of prep- 
arations for revolts in East Africa similar 
to the outbreak in Southeast Asia last sum- 
mer. Communist operations are directed 
from the Soviet Embassy in Addis Ababa, 
where the ambassador lately has been re- 
placed and where Russia maintains an 
enormous “medical mission” .. . It may 
be denied officially, but the U.S. is putting 
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Growing Czech Unrest 


Information from behind the Iron 
Curtain tells of harsh new repres- 
sive measures to put down wide- 
spread unrest among the Czech 
people. The Red-dominated govern- 
ment is setting up _ forced-labor 
camps for “training those who by 
their mode of living and _ present 
attitude to the people’s state” have 
shown they aren’t willing to do 
their “share of the nation’s labor.” 
Arrests of individuals and groups 
charged with sabotage or with 
distributing anti-Communist pam- 
phlets are becoming more frequent. 

As a warning to pro-Western 
sympathizers, the Prague radio al- 
most daily reports such typical 
cases as the arrest of a Czech youth 
who wrote to a foreign broadcasting 
station under an assumed name and 
later distributed leaflets to friends. 
As a further step, the National As- 
sembly is considering new legisla- 
tion for the punishment, not only 
of persons starting “rumors hostile 
to the Communist regime,” but also 
of anyone repeating them in the 
hearing of one or more persons. The 
measure is directed against the 
thousands of Czechs who daily tune 
in Voice of America or British news 
broadcasts. 











new pressure on the Dutch to ease the 
naval blockade of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia. Important developments are ex- 
pected within the next few weeks .. . 
Russia is hurrying to consolidate its hold 
on Albania. Four shiploads of wheat and 
equipment reached Durazzo early this 
month—substitutes for promised Yugo- 
slav supplies which Albania has been clam- 
oring for since June. 


New Communist Program 

Diplomatic and military intelligence indi- 
cates the Cominform has started a world- 
wide economic offensive directed from the 
Kremlin. It has a three-fold objective of 
creating political instability in anti-Com- 
munist nations, thwarting the Marshall 
plan, and blocking U.S. and European re- 
armament. A major drive is on in such so- 
called “colonial” areas as Malaya and South 
America to prevent U.S. stockpiling of 
strategic materials, especially tin and rub- 
ber. The big world push is coupled with a 
purge of party workers in other countries. 
The Cominform is reacting to exposure of 
its “front” organizations and fellow travel- 
ers by getting rid of arm-chair intellectuals. 
Operations now are being trusted only to 
hardened agents who have been trained in 
Soviet espionage and political sabotage at 
the Lenin Institute in Moscow. In the U.S. 
there are 2,000 trained revolutionaries, 
counterintelligence estimates. The House 
Un-American Activities Committee knows 
of two or three hundred. 


The Spanish Question 

Unofficial talk about substituting Spain 
for France as a military basing point in 
the Western European defense program 
is arousing opposition in Western Europe. 
Secretary Marshall has been so much im- 
pressed during his Paris stay with the 
strong arguments of Belgian, French, Nor- 
wegian, and British leaders that even full 
diplomatic recognition of Franco is im- 
possible at present. The U.S. delegation 
feels strongly that the motive of most 
Latins who urge recognition is a desire 
to reestablish embassies at Madrid for 
prestige reasons. Britain’s UN delegation 
has been instructed to vote against any 
resolution for reestablishing full diplo- 
matic relations with Spain, but to abstain 
from voting if the U.S. should favor it. 


Western Union Harmony 

Those who follow the daily negotiations 
of North Atlantic and Western European 
union problems stress the fact that after 
a period of uneasiness and mutual sus- 
picion, French and British relations are 
progressing smoothly. Even the thorny 
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question of sharing military secrets has 
been settled satisfactorily. The British 
now are willing to pool intelligence on the 
strength and disposition of their armed 
forces. With French acquiescence, they 
will withhold information about secret 
weapons on the ground that most of these 
are airborne and the information would be 
useless to France, which has no sizable 
aviation industry. Incidentally, Secretary 
Marshall likes French Foreign Minister 
Schuman and finds him easy to work 
with. However, some of Schuman’s ad- 
visers at the Quai d’Orsay are chary of 
this teamwork, saying their boss allows 
himself to be “easily seduced.” 


Berlin Airlift 

The Air Force is shifting radar equip- 
ment and skilled “green card” pilots into 
the Berlin airlift operations for the winter. 
These are fliers who have more than 2,000 
hours in the air and at least 100 hours of 
instrument-flying experiénce. Safety prin- 
ciples learned in the AF’s recent all-weather 
blind-flying experiments will be applied to 
keep the lift going. Officers expect Novem- 
ber to be the toughest month because of 
unpredictable weather. Weather records 
indicate that the allied airmen can expect 
uncertain flight conditions on 15 to 20 
mornings, 17 to 22 afternoons, and 18 to 
22 nights each month all winter. 


Italy’s Navy 

Premier De Gasperi won’t order out a 
single Italian warship promised to Russia 
under the peace treaty until he gets the 
ereen light from Washington. In_ turn, 
~ Washington will withhold action until Rus- 
sia returns Lend-Lease vessels from the 
U.S. The insist the exchange 
should begin the other way around—which 
will add up to another East-West. stale- 
mate. 


Soviets 


Foreign Notes 

Pilfering from the Russian Government, 
particularly on collective farms, has greatly 
increased since the purchasing power of the 
ruble was boosted last winter . . . Nearly 
half the higher officers in the Polish Army 
now have been replaced by Polish-speak- 
ing Russians . . . Despite earlier reports of 
retaliation, odds now are against the U.S. 
curbing the travel of Soviet representatives 
in this country. The new Soviet restrictions 
on foreigners aren’t as drastic as at first be- 
lieved . . . The State Department is keep- 
ing its fingers crossed on the fate of 
Southern Korea when and if U.S. troops 
pull out. Experts doubt that Russia will 
move in because of the United Nations and 
the fact that U.S. troops and planes will be 
concentrated in nearby Japan. 
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Labor Allocation Squawks 

Look for loud protests from labor when 


the National Security Resources Board 
sends its industrial mobilization plan to 
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Congress in January. Labor leaders who 
have seen the proposal regard its man- 
power allocation provisions as much too 
drastic and restrictive. They also claim the 
provisions for settling labor disputes give 
all the breaks to the employers. 


Aviation Notes 

The Air Force didn’t mention the giant 
B-36 when it announced the new Boeing 
B-50s would go to Alaska for Arctic train- 
ing. But at Fort Worth the new stepped- 
up B-36s are coming off the production line 
with red tail assemblies and wing tips— 
thus far the AF’s color scheme for Arctic- 
bound planes . . . The most likely airline 
merger deal for the near future: Braniff 
acquiring Capital’s }Memphis-Knoxville- 
New York route. It’s now in the “prob- 
able” stage . . . There’s agitation on Cap- 
itol Hill to investigate the recent Presi- 
dential award to Pan-American of a 
Seattle-Honolulu route. It duplicates the 
route awarded in July to Northwest Air- 
lines. Truman held up the original North- 
west award five months, on the ground 
that its potential value might not warrant 
the cost. 


Price Outlook 

A continued rise in the cost of living 
next year will be indicated in the final re- 
port of the President’s Economic Council. 
The economic advisers also believe a 
fourth-round wage increase may add to in- 
flation. It will be spurred by price in- 
creases and high corporate profits. 


Business Footnotes 

Chairman McCabe of the Federal Re- 
serve Board has told his colleagues that he 
will offer his resignation if Dewey is elected. 
He’s a Republican. Some GO: leaders be- 
lieve Elliott Bell may be Dewey’s choice 
to head the Reserve Board . . : Real-estate 
and building interests are seriously wor- 
ried by the tightening mortgage money 
market. Unless banks are willing to make 
more liberal loans, they claim, attempts 
to stimulate production of lower-priced 
houses will fail . . . There’s a prospect of 
lower prices for lumber. The wholesale 
price average sagged from 360% of the 
1939 level to 341% between January and 
August, and the trend still is downward, 
particularly in Southern pine, as record 
output continues . . . Canned tomatoes, 
catsup, and chili sauce will be scarce and 
higher because poor weather conditions cut 
the crop 20 to 50% around the country. 
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Movie Notes 

Bing Crosby’s next Paramount musical, 
“Top of the Morning,” will have only two 
new songs. As an economy measure, the 
rest will be melodies in the public domain 
for which no payment is required, includ- 
ing “Believe Me, If All Those Endearing 
Young Charms” . . . Studio talent scouts 
are putting on an intense drive to find new 


screen faces. Top executives believe the 
current box-office lethargy is partly due to 
lagging interest in stars who have outlive: 
their popularity . . . Marjorie Main an 
Percy Kilbride will star in “Ma and Ia 
Kettle,” based on the characters they 
created in “The Egg and I” .. . Al Jolson 
will be heard in 25 songs in “Jolson Sinys 
Again” but he is recording 40, explaining: 
“Just in case they make another sequel 
and my voice goes back on me” .. . The 


‘story of the race horse Man o’ War will 


be filmed in Technicolor . . . The British 
J. Arthur Rank organization is developing 
a color-cartoon animal series for interna- 
tional competition with Mickey Mouse 
and Donald Duck. The director of the 
project is a former Walt Disney associate. 


Radio Lines 

A Paris edition of Breakfast in Holly- 
wood is being planned. The show would be 
tape-recorded at the Café de la Paix and 
flown to New York . . . The comedian 
Robert Q. Lewis may take over Arthur 
Godfrey’s early-morning broadcasts from 
New York and Washington. Godfrey has 
notified CBS that his midday and evening 
network shows are all the load he wants 
...A burlesque of radio private detectives 
is being auditioned as a comedy vehicle 
for Arnold Stang. The title is The Small 
Man ... Phil Baker’s Everybody Wins 
will soon be replaced by the revived Philip 
Morris Playhouse presenting a crime- 
mystery series produced by William Spier. 
who created Suspense .. . The Navy will 
sponsor Eddie Duchin’s orchestra in a 
transcribed recruiting series to be heard 
on 1,000 radio stations. Duchin was se- 
lected because of his active war career in 
the Navy. 


Book Notes 

Although most Hollywood studios were 
scrambling for movie rights to General 
Eisenhower’s “Crusade in Europe,” they 
all lost out to television. The book will be 
telecast on ABC im a series of 26 two-reel 
films produced by Twentieth Century-Fox 
which won TV rights only .. . An upcom- 
ing book called “Cheaper by the Dozen” 
tells the story of a large family raised on 
scientific management principles. Authors 
are Frank B. Gilbreth Jr. and Ernestine 
G. Carey, two of the twelve children of the 
management engineers Frank B. Gilbreth 
(who died in 1924) and his wife Lillian 
. .. Margaret Case Harriman is writing a 
book about the “Round Table” days at 
the Algonquin Hotel when her late father, 
Frank Case, was perennial host to Hey- 
wood Broun, Franklin P. Adams, Alex- 
ander Woollcott, Dorothy Parker, George 
Kaufman, and other literary figures . . . 
Seattle is the background for Nard Jones's 
next historical novel, “The Island”—one 
of the few times the city has been used by 
a major writer. It’s about the early settlers 
who made fortunes in salmon, lumber, and 
gold. 
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we But the average man would be wrong, for if he were truly 
has average, the facts would most probably be these: The suit 
ing he wears is lined with rayon. The ribbon on his hat and the 
- umbrella he carries are both made of rayon. 

ives 

icle The light on his evening paper filters through rayon lamp- 

— shades. The delivery men who serve him, the ushers in the 

‘lip y theater, the attendants at the circus, wear rayon uniforms. 
wi . And on Sunday a rayon-robed choir sings in church. 

vl | According to the Department of Commerce, in 1947 this 

La country produced 792,000 men’s summer suits of rayon— 

ard 9,807,000 men’s rayon dress and sport trousers— 439,000 
se- dozen men’s dress and business shirts—2,059,000 dozen 

ics sports and utility shirts—84,000 dozen men’s rayon paja- 

mas. 1948 figures will show substantial gains over these 
quantities. 
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eral | “So it goes. These are but a few illustrations. There are hun- 

hey = dreds of them. Because man-made rayon, unlike limited 

_ natural fibers, can be made for limitless uses. 
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Fox Twenty-five years ago Burlington Mills staked its future on 

a these limitless possibilities. Today, Burlington is one of the 

cae world’s largest producers of rayon fabrics. 

= As each day reveals new uses and new markets for rayon, 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


> Substantially increased foreign-aid and defense spending 
is in prospect for the next fiscal year (1949-50). Reduced ECA 
costs in Western Europe will be more than offset by other spend- 
ing. 


‘ ° 


Soundings among Congressional leaders likely to be re- 
elected indicate that they strongly favor expansion of present 
foreign economic-aid programs and acceleration of rearmament 
both at home and abroad. 

They think publie opinion is now ahead of Congress and the 
Administration in these matters—that voters are ready to make 
whatever sacrifices are required to hold Soviet Russia in check. 


> Rearmament of Western Europe under some variant of 
the wartime Lend-Lease program appears certain. Congress will 
probably authorize it early in its next session. 

A treaty giving the Western European Alliance U.S. mili- 
tary support also is in the cards. While it probably won’t spe- 
cifically guarantee European security, it will provide for con- 
tinuing consultation in military matters and so imply a guaran- 
tee (for details see page 42) . 

Sentiment for a Marshall plan for the Orient likewise is 
growing among prospective congressmen. Some of them are ad- 
vocating rapid revival of Japanese industry to help supply China 
and other needy Eastern nations. 


P A $45,000,000.000 Federal budget for 1949-50 is indi- 
cated if all these measures are adopted. 

Total foreign-aid costs will rise to around $8,000,000,000, as 
compared with $7,000,000,000 this year, for Western Europe, 
occupied areas and the Orient. 

European rearmament will cost at least $2,000,000,000 in 
addition to the $14,400,000,000 minimum to be spent on the 
U.S. armed services. This will add more than $5,000,000,000 to 
this year’s military outlays. 


> A budget of these proportions will tend to sustain high 
prices and high prosperity and may drive the price curve still 
higher. 

Some kind of materials allocation plan going beyond the 
voluntary program now being administered by the Commerce 
Department probably will have to be adopted. 

Agitation for price controls is certain to be revived. The 
present tendency toward a leveling off of the price average can’t 
last, in the opinion of government economists, if government 
spending increases materially. 


> Just how far Dewey will be willing to go, if elected, in 
committing the American economy to revival of the non-Com- 
munist world and its defensive powers is not vet clear. 

His campaign speeches suggest that he will support the 
programs now under consideration if, in the judgment of his 


experts, they stop short of undermining the economic health of 
the U.S. 
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Truman will submit the 1949-50 budget before leaving 
office, if defeated, and probably will include estimates covering 
some of the proposed new foreign-aid measures. But neither the 
new Congress nor the President will be bound by these esti- 
mates. They can be revised. 


> Congress may start debating these urgent foreign-policy 
questions even before the President is inaugurated. Under the 
Norris amendment, it will reconvene Jan. 3, three weeks ahead 
of the President’s inauguration. 

Some of this time may be used by the Senate to start 
changing its rules. Republican leaders are determined to amend 
the rules of debate to make filibustering more difficult. The 
amendments will themselves be filibustered by Southern Demo- 
crats. 

Anti-poll-tax legislation and perhaps other civil-rights meas- 
ures endorsed by both party platforms probably will be jammed 
through next year if the rules are changed early enough. 


> Legislation to clamp down on Communists also will be 
high on the agenda of the next Congress. Sentiment for it has 
increased during the campaign. 

Something similar to the Mundt-Nixon bill, but more leni- 
ent, probably will emerge from campaign debates on the issue. 
Dewey is committed against outlawing the Communist Party, 
but not against tighter regulation. 


> No substantial change in tax rates can be expected of the 
next Congress. Increased spending may argue for increases, but 
Republicans who cut taxes last year won't want to reverse them- 
selves so soon and Democrats will be in the minority in the 
House, if not the Senate. 


A bill straightening out inequities in the tax structure at an 
estimated over-all cost of about $400,000,000 a year may get 
through nevertheless. It was caught in the adjournment jam 
at the last session. 

Revision of some excise rates also is possible but not prob- 
able. Experts fear it would cost at least $1,000,000,000 a year 
to open the question to Congressional logrollers. 


> The problem of German plant dismantling is undergo- 
ing a thorough reexamination. The ECA is now negotiating with 
France and Britain for modifications that would save some 
nonwar industries. 


Administration officials are running into stubborn resistance 
from European nations but hope for a compromise. They are 
finding that many congressmen, after touring Europe, strongly 
oppose further dismantling. 


> A full public airing of the Ilse Koch case is planned by 
the Senate’s Ferguson committee. Records already are being 
examined. 

Some members incline to the opinion that General Clay’s 
clemency order is justified by the record. They favor the in- 
vestigation, not to criticize the Army but to undo, if possible, 
some of the bad propaganda effects the case has had. 
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Shake well before using! 


That’s right! Shake the car. It’s the 
easiest way to empty it. 


Ordinarily, unloading your hopper 
car was quite a task. And an expen- 
sive one, too. 


Material that has traveled many 
miles in hopper cars tends to settle 
down . . . to pack tightly. It used to 
take a lot of time to loosen it. Often 
took as many as six men to empty 
one car, at risk to life and limb. 


Now the time- and labor-saving way 
to unload cars is to shake them empty 
with a Robins Car Shakeout. 


Just lower this portable Shakeout 
onto your car. Then press a button 
and the Shakeout does the rest. It 
loosens the packed material . . . lets 


it flow freely and quickly through 
the hopper doors. 


Fifty- or seventy-ton cars are emp- 
tied ‘‘broom-clean”’ in 2 to 5 minutes. 
There is no damage to cars. The 
operator works in complete safety. 
Hours of labor are saved. Demurrage 
charges are practically eliminated! 


Actual field operations by hundreds of 
users prove that this method of unload- 
ing hopper cars is as much as twelve 
times faster than manual unloading. 


Write Robins today for details. 


A note on your company letterhead 
will bring you this new booklet on the 
Robins Car Shakeout. Address Robins 
Conveyors Division, Hewitt- Robins 
Incorporated, Passaic, N. J. 


ROBINS 
CAR SHAKEOUT 


ROBINS CONVEYORS Division HEWITT-ROBINS INCORPORATED 


HEW!T! RUBBER DIVISION, BUFFALO 5, N.Y. ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION, NEW YORK, N.Y. e HEWITT RESTFOAM DIVISION, BUFFALO 5, N.Y. 
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Time, Gentlemen, Time! — 
... high time to end this Uncivil War 


HERE’S a legend that in one part 
je of the South, a pack of Johnny 
Rebs and a bunch of the Boys in Blue 
are still shooting at each other — be- 
cause no one has been able to get close 
enough to tell them it’s all over. 

And that makes just as much sense 
as the actual teuding and fighting that 
goes on among some “grown-ups” in 
the world of business today. One side 
defending an outworn set of principles, 
prejudices and pompous protocol. 
The other side assaulting bitterly 
(with plenty of lavender and old lace 
in its own knapsacks). Who could 
guess that this is a buyer-seller rela- 


tionship? Well, it is... and how 
often you see it: “You can buy my 
product... but youll have to fight, to 
get it!” 

Now, these Brass mills were oper- 
ating at the time of the Civil War. 
But even then, Bristol never operated 
in the stifling stuffiness that consti- 
tuted “the code’. Almost 100 years 
old, Bristol has always been a young 
man’s outfit, in which shirtsleeves are 
no crime and a laugh during business 
hours doesn’t dock a week’s pay. 
You’ll find we serve up our service 
plain, without red-tape bows tied in 
hard knots. And if that’s the way you 





like it, then here’s the place you can 
get it... good Brass sheet, rod and 
wire made exactly as you want it. 
Glad to see you, or to come to see 
you, any time you say. Write. 





THE 


BRISTOL BRASS 


CORPORATION 


Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Conn. 


15 Park Row, New York City 
418 Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
1607 South Broadway, Dayton, Ohio 
616 Temple Building, Rochester, New York 
827 Hospital Trust Bldg., Providence, Rhode Island 
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Prayer for a Chain Reaction 


When a Presidential candidate is up 
against almost insuperable election odds, 
his only hope is to start a chain reaction: 
He must convince himself, so he can con- 
vince others, so they can convince still 
others, that his chances are improving 
daily. Last week, Harry S. Truman was 
attempting a form of political fission that 
at least had one substantial foundation— 
crowds, far bigger crowds than were being 
drawn by Thomas E. Dewey, were flocking 
to see and hear him. 

Only Election Day would prove beyond 
dispute whether the American public (1) 
merely wanted to stare at the First Fam- 
ily, or (2) was just amused at Mr. Tru- 


& 


H.S.T.’s crowd appeal: 


man’s “give-’em-hell” oratory, or (3) was 
really enthusiastic about his self-styled 
“crusade.” But White House insiders, tak- 
ing heart, now began whispering a ques- 
tion which previously they hadn’t dared 
to brezthe: “Could the boss have started 
a ground swell?” 


Truman’s Acres 


So lig were the Truman throngs last 
week that the President used his own farm- 
hand formula to gauge their size—two 
Person per square yard, 9,600 persons per 
acre. \t times, he enthusiastically multi- 
Plied 4 public-square audience into an 





entire county’s populace, or even half a 
state. Few people agreed with his esti- 
mates, but none could deny that he was 
drawing whopping crowds. The demon 
mathematician of the Presidential press 
car, Charter Heslep of the Mutual Broad- 
casting System, calculated that no fewer 
than 3,387,000 persons had seen Mr. Tru- 
man since his Labor Day kickoff in Detroit. 
All last week, stumping six states in 
six days, traveling 3,700 miles in search 
of 97 electoral votes, the President cer- 
tainly attracted sightseers, if not neces- 
sarily votes: 
P Ohio, Oct. 11: After promising in ten 
angry daytime talks to “take the hide off 


Would hearty campaign cheers carry over to Election Day? 


‘em from top to bottom,” the President 
jammed Akron’s 2,500-seat armory. There, 
trying out a paddle inscribed “For Use on 
Republicans Only,” he whaled Dewey as 
seeking to do “a real hatchet job” on the 
New Deal. He also slammed Rep. Fred A. 
Hartley Jr.’s new book, “Our New National 
Labor Policy.” Whereupon its publishers, 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., advertised: “Here 
is the book Pres. Truman is discussing!” 
Despite the President’s boast that “we 
have the people and the people have the 
votes,” Ohio Democratic leaders still gave 
Dewey the edge for the state’s 25 electoral 
votes. Significant: Ex-Gov. Frank J. 


Lausche, attempting a comeback, pointed- 


ly avoided endorsing the President even 
while riding the Truman train. 

P Illinois, Oct. 12: The President’s seventh 
crowd-winning address of the day, which 
followed a wreath-laying ceremony at 
Abraham Lincoln’s tomb, stuffed the 6,000- 
seat state armory in Springfield to over- 
flowing. His acid lines about Dewey being 
Wall Street’s “me tog” stooge and “lining 
up some queer characters” drew unmuffled 
whooping. Did cheers mean votes? Illinois 
Democratic leaders privately wrote off the 
President’s prospects for the state’s 28 
votes as “hopeless.” 

> Minnesota, Oct. 13: On friendlier terri- 
tory, Mr. Truman not only jammed 15.- 
000 persons into St. Paul’s civic theater 
and three adjacent halls, but drew cheers 
42 times with his bitterest words to date. 
Typical stingers: The GOP “either cor- 
rupts its liberals or it expels them”; Dewey 
was making “mealy-mouthed _ political 





International j 


speeches” and was a “recent convert” to 
bipartisan foreign policy in a party “main- 
ly isolationist” in 1940; unity “was not 
achieved by the men who copied the an- 
swers down neatly after the teacher had 
written them down on the blackboard.” 
Senatorial candidate Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey’s grinning appraisal: “The odds are 
higher still now on both Truman and 
Humphrey” carrying the state—which 
has eleven electoral votes. 

> Wisconsin, Oct. 14: Milwaukee turned 
out 10,000 in Borchert baseball park to 
cheer the Truman crack that the GOP 
would use atomic energy “to fatten the 
profits of big business.” Nonetheless, the 
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Truman inner circle still conceded Wis- 
consin’s twelve votes to Dewey. 

P Indiana, Oct. 15: On top of astounding 
turnouts of 25,000 at Kokomo, 20,000 at 
Hammond, 12,600 at Logansport, and 
9,000 at Tipton, the President drew his 
week’s peak audience of 45,000 to the War 
Memorial in Indianapolis. There, Mr. Tru- 
man uttered hot words about “Republican 
firemen” being “too busy playing a game 
of political checkers to go put out the 
blaze” of inflation. But Indiana, so far as 
its thirteen electoral votes went, seemed 
cool. The Indianapolis audience failed to 
give the President more than three good 
bursts of applause. 

> West Virginia, Oct. 16: To a crowd of 
2,500 which turned out at 9 a.m. at Clarks- 
burg, Mr. Truman told a story that re- 
flected his estimate of his own chances. 
He recalled how the local native son, Stone- 
wall Jackson, hitchhiked to Washington, 
wangled an appointment to West Point, 
and, after ranking almost at the bottom 
of his class as a plebe, worked his way 
up until on graduation he stood only 
seventh from the top.* How would the 
state’s eight electoral votes go? Ex-Sen. 
Matthew M. Neely, seeking reelection, 
told the President that he hadn't “a 
doubt in the world” that they would go 
Democratic. 

Aeres of Votes? Back in Washington 
with 15,548 campaign miles and 218 
speeches behind him and with 7,000 miles 
still to go before Nov. 2, President Tru- 
man said smilingly: “It was a very suc- 
cessful trip.” Not only was he _ highly 
pleased and agreeably surprised by the 
size of the crowds he had drawn, he said, 
but he felt completely confident of vic- 
tory. As he rested over Sunday for his 
flying look-in on the American Legion 
convention in Miami this week, a White 
House aide summed up more realistically: 

“He’s encouraged, of course. There’s 
hard fighting ahead and the visible sup- 
port heartens him. And on one point it 
has reassured him. Whether he himself 
wins or loses, he knows the Democratic 
Party, divided as it was before his nomi- 
nation, will be in shape for business in 
January.” 


GOP: 


Confidence on Wheels 


Blandly, the Dewey teammates insisted 
they weren't worried last week by Presi- 
dent Truman’s boasts of box-office appeal. 
In fact, they figured it was a good omen. 
For days they had pointed out that in 
every campaign Governor Dewey had 
entered he had lost when the crowds were 
big and won when the crowds were small. 

So confident was the Dewey team that 





*The President also issued a proclamation or- 
dering the National Military TRE cwmeroary “with- 
out delay” and “utilizing every practical resource,” 
to organize and train all military reserve units 
required for national security. 
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the Republican candidate, during last 
week’s swing to the Great Plains and back, 
appealed more for votes for GOP senators 
than for himself. He still gitched his cam- 
paign on national unity. He still argued 
issues only in terms of broad generalities. 
Only indirectly did he refer to President 
Truman’s abortive plan to send Chief 
Justice Fred M. Vinson to Moscow—which 
the President avoided mentioning at all. 

Nonetheless, whether to make the Dewey 
Victory Special a better draw or because 
he had been stung by the President’s barbs, 
Dewey began loading his phrases with 
iron. Although he was still refusing to enter 
the same ring as Mr. Truman, he was no 
longer pulling his shadowboxing punches. 

New Mood: Last week’s verbal slug- 
ging began in Pittsburgh Monday, Oct. 11. 
There 11,000 persons overflowed the Hunt 
Armory as Dewey hit out at the Adminis- 
tration as “weak,” “fumbling,” “unstable,” 
“irresponsible,” “incompetent,” and “mis- 
erable.” Dewey’s new mood was as sig- 
nificant as his defense of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, which he conceded was “not perfect.” 
His pledge: “Wherever and whenever it 
needs change, it will be changed.” 

At Louisville the next afternoon, after 
wholeheartedly endorsing the international- 
ist Sen. John Sherman Cooper for re- 
election, Dewey obliquely made hay out 
of the Vinson incident (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 
18). He assailed “the clumsiness, the 
weakness, and the wobbling of the present 


International 


Dewey: He batted for senators 





Administration,” which had made Americ 
appear to be “a fumbling giant, serving 1 
diplomatic victories which only whette: 
the appetites of men whose appetites ar 
worldwide.” Dewey went on to claim tha 
he had founded the present  bipartisa 
foreign policy during the 1944 campaign. 

The Dewey aplomb was only slight! 
shaken that night in downstate Illinois. A: 
Mount Vernon, four teen-age boys hurle:| 
tomatoes at the Victory Special, spatteriny 
Dewey’s sharply creased suit. A few min- 
utes later, at Beaucoup, as 1,000 persons 
surged around the rear platform, the train 
jerked toward them. Fortunately no one 
was injured. “That’s the first lunatic I’ve 
had for an engineer,” the genuinely startled 
Dewey said, not choosing his words. “He 
probably should be shot at sunrise, but 
we'll let him off this time, since no one was 
hurt.” 

Retorted 54-year-old engineer Lee 
Tindle: “I think just about as much of 
Dewey as I did before and that’s not very 
much.” : 

It was in Oklahoma on Wednesday that 
Dewey made his peak effort, with thirteen 
speeches. His pitch: “Don’t worry about 
me, but vote for Ross Rizley [for the Sen- 
ate]. We need him on our team in Washing- 
ton.” Except in rock-ribbed Republican 
Tulsa, however, the audiences greeting him 
in what he called his “favorite mother-in- 
law state” were none too large or warm. An 
interlude in“the. rigors of campaigning was 
provided when the candidate and his wife 
visited her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Orla T. 
Hutt, in Sapulpa. When 500 persons turned 
out to greet them, Dewey exclaimed: “I 
know there aren’t this many Republicans 
in town.” 

Home-Town Boy: Symbolically, Gov- 
ernor Dewey the next day took over the 
Presidential suite, normally occupied by 
Mr. Truman, in the Hotel Muehlebach m 
Kansas City. In keeping with his “unity” 
theme, that night he did not even mention 
the notorious name of the late Boss Tom 
Pendergast, Mr. Truman’s first political 
sponsor. To standees in the 12,000-seat 
Municipal Auditorium, he only gibed in- 
directly: “You have known how bad a bad 
government can be.” 

Dewey’s punch lines: “We know the 
kind of government we have now. It is 
tired. It is confused. It scolds and com- 
plains. It runs off in a dozen different 
directions at once. It tries to frighten 
people. It divides them. It is coming apart 
at the seams.” 

When Dewey on Friday followed the 
Truman footsteps into Minnesota by two 
days, the inevitable comparison was by 
no means in his favor. Repeatedly Dewey 
asked for the reelection of Sen. Joseph H. 
Ball without endorsing his controversia! 
record or recalling his bolt to Franklin D. 





*From his hospital bed outside Washington, 
ex-Secretary of State Cordell Hull chided Dewey 
for being “incorrect.” The ‘melancholy impor- 
tance” of Dewey’s statement, Hull said, was that 
it tended to “inject partisanship into the conduct 
of our foreign affairs."* 
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Roosevelt in 1944. But Ball twice 
was greeted with boos and once with 
a ripe tomato, thrown by a 15- 
year-old boy, which showered off 
his shoulder onto Tom and 
Frances Dewey. At St. Paul’s Munic- 
jpal Auditorium that night a driz- 
ding rain kept almost half of the 
12,500 seats empty, despite eight- 
column newspaper headlines read- 
ing: “Dewey Eagerly Awaited.” 

After St. Paul, Dewey went far 
out of his way to Rensselaer, Ind., 
to smooth Rep. Charles A. Halleck’s 
ruffled feelings at not getting the 
Vice Presidential nomination. There 
he also announced he would create 
a new Cabinet “Department of 
Social Progress” to administer all 
Federal welfare activities. 

If Dewey’s week-long junket had 
been hardly a smashing success, no- 
body in his birthplace of Owosso,’ 
Mich., last Saturday night thought 
his political fortunes had suffered. 
He was greeted in Owosso by far 
more than the town’s population of 
17,000. 

At the Willman football field, in 
company of Sens. Arthur H. Van- 
denberg and Homer Ferguson, Gov. 
Kim Sigler, and his 70-year-old 
widowed mother, Mrs. George M. 
Dewey, he beamed as he watched a 
torchlight parade studded with 
seven bands. Before him passed 
eight floats recollecting eight stages 
in his career, starting with his birthplace 
above an Owosso general store. At each, 
Dewey smiled reflectively. 

Then came the ninth float. It depicted 
Dewey comfortably settled in the White 
House. In view of all Owosso, this scene 
was not a whit premature. 


PREDICTIONS: 


Two Men on a Horse 


Lady Wonder had plenty of horse sense. 
At 23, the little back-country mare could 
not only call the turn of history but also 
claim the title of “the world’s” only equine 
hunt-and-peck typist. Since the late 1920s, 
Lady Wonder had lived on a farm 6 miles 
south of Richmond, Va., punching out 
prophecies with her nose on a homemade 
“typewriter” the size of a piano, earning 
a modest living for her owner, Mrs. Claudia 
Fonda, and winning considerable local 
notoriety. 

It wasn’t until this fall, that Lady Won- 
der received worldwide recognition for her 
horsy Winchellisms. Driving in the Vir- 
gima countryside, a London Daily Herald 
correspondent, Arthur Webb, came upon 
her when he spotted a sign: “Home of 
Lady ‘Yonder. Mind-reading horse.” Just 
for th: laugh, Webb turned in. In the 
stable of an unpretentious farmhouse he 
paid his fee—*8 shillings,” as he later told 
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N. 
Decoration: Months before Mary Ca 
dra Thomas, 3, of Yonkers, N.Y., was born, 
her father Lt. William H. Thomas Jr., a 
Flying Fortress pilot, was shot down over 
Germany. Last week USAF Lt. E. O. Ham- 
mer pinned her father’s Air Medal on Mary. 






his paper—and put the wonderful Lady 
Wonder to the test. Standing by was Mrs. 
Fonda, a small weather-beaten woman in 
her 60s who made no attempt to explain 
the horse’s erudition. 

Quiz Nag: Webb’s first questions mere- 
ly tested the horse’s arithmetic, which was 
perfect. Then he wrote some figures on a 
piece of paper which he showed no one. 
Lady Wonder repeated them. The con- 
versation then turned to more important 
matters such as the atom bomb and the 
United Nations. “Lady Wonder gave re- 
plies of the kind expected of an intelligent 
human,” Webb reported. He decided to 
try her on some quiz-kid stuff: 

“Who wrote ‘St. Joan?’” he asked. 

“Shaw,” the mare typed out. 

“Who was the last Republican Presi- 
dent?” 

“Hoover,” was Lady Wonder’s prompt 
answer. At this point Mrs. Fonda looked 
surprised and asked if this were so. The 
white-fetlocked mare became uncom- 
municative on the subject of cricket and 
insisted that Winston Churchill was the 
present Prime Minister of Britain. But 
the mare was no die-hard about it; after 
repeated questioning she admitted that 
it was Attlee. 

She was on surer ground when it came 
to American politics. She had no doubt 
that Dewey would win the election, but 
to her mind Mr. Truman was the better 
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man. There would be three years of 
peace and then a war with Russia 
which we would win. Oh, yes, and a 
depression in 1950. It was her con- 
sidered opinion that Joe Stalin would 
visit the United States in “d-e-c,” 
whatever that meant. 

Overwhelmed, Webb passed some 
of this material on to Carroll Kil- 
patrick of The San Francisco 
Chronicle. Where did it come from? 
Kilpatrick asked. “From a_ horse,” 
said Webb. Under the impression 
that this was just a British way of 
saying “from the horse’s mouth,” 
Kilpatrick let it ride. When he 
found that the answer had_ been 
strictly literal, he checked with 
Virginius Dabney, the distinguished 
editor of The Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. “The animal has _per- 
formed some quite extraordinary 
feats,” Dabney wrote back. This 
was enough for Kilpatrick; he 
rushed down to the Fonda farm to 
see if he too could get a beat from 
Lady Wonder. He got it. 

Horse Nonsense: Who would 
be the next Secretary of State? he 
asked, after going through the rest 
of the prophecy routine. Hesitating- 
ly, the oracular mare spelled out 
“Stansn.” This meant nothing, Kil- 
patrick told her sternly. The horse 
tried again: “Stansen.” But on the 
third try it came out right, as 
“Stassen.” The interview ended, Mrs. 
Fonda slipped Lady Wonder a couple of 
gum drops which the mare topped with 
choice morsels of grass from the yard. 

Last week Lady Wonder’s reputation 
suffered a slight setback from her predic- 
tion that the Yanks would win the World 
Series. The Yanks didn’t even play. 


SENATE: 


Control in the Balance 


Generally overlooked because of wide- 
spread feeling that Thomas E. Dewey will 
defeat President Truman on Nov. 2, is the 


- possibility that the GOP may lose the 


Senate which they now control by the nar- 
row margin of 51 seats to 45. The following 
is a state-by-state analysis by Robert 
Humphreys, Newsweek National Affairs 
editor, based on a tour of crucial states 
and supplemental field reports from News- 
WEEK correspondents. 


If the 1948 campaign has proved nothing 
else it has again demonstrated that the 
sure thing almost never exists in American 
politics. The American voter has a per- 
verse streak; he likes to assert his inde- 
pendence by picking and choosing between 
the candidates of both parties. 

While the Republicans relax in the warm 
glow of a highly probable sweep for the 
Dewey-Warren ticket, they are beset by a 
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chilling thought: What if the Senate should 
be captured by the Democrats? The Re- 
publicans are not frantic, but they are not 
comfortable. And there are good reasons. 
The Doubtful Ten: Of the 33 Senate 
contests being waged this year eighteen 
are in states where the incumbent is a Re- 
publican; fifteen are currently held by the 
Democrats. The bulk of these contests are 
scarcely contests at all; they are in states 
so overwhelmingly Democratic or Republi- 
can that the outcome is certain. But in ten 
states—West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana, Minnesota, and Iowa 





Whose Senate? Republicans and Democrats struggle for control of the upper house 


—-the results are not so readily predicted. 
Six of the ten are GOP-held, and of the six, 
four are in real danger of being occupied by 
Democrats. Of the four doubtful states 
now held by Democrats, two are seriously 
threatened. 

With the Senate currently controlled by 
only a 51-45 GOP majority, a net shift of 
four seats would give the Democrats con- 
trol by a 49-47 margin. 

West Virginia: The incumbent Repub- 
lican senator, 53-year-old Chapman’ Rever- 
comb, is opposed by 74-year-old Matthew 
M. Neely. former senator, ex-governor, 
and perhaps the greatest Democratic vote- 
getter in the state’s history. The issue: 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Revercomb voted for the act and is 
publicly defending his vote: Neely, a 
down-the-line labor partisan, is denounc- 
ing the law from one end of the state to 
the other. Approximately 18 per cent of 
West Virginia’s voters are labor-union 
members. West Virginia’s coal miners, the 
largest union group, don’t like the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and John L. Lewis, United 
Mine Workers president, has declared Nov. 
2 a holiday so they can express that op- 
position. 
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Although the Gallup poll shows Dewey 
leading President Truman 49 percentage 
points to 43, local politicians doubt that he 
can carry it by sufficient margin to pull 
Revercomb to victory. They are strength- 
ened in their belief that Revercomb will 
lose by the fact that neither Earl Warren, 
the Vice Presidential candidate (who has 
been in the state), nor Dewey (who has 
not) has done anything to help the sena- 
tor’s candidacy. Reason: Revercomb was 
the co-author of the displaced persons bill 
which aroused the ire of Jews and Cath- 
olics. 

Republicans have their fingers crossed, 


PRESENT MEMBERSHIP: 


51 GOP 45 Dem. 


SEATS AT STAKE: 


18 GOP 15 Dem. 


CERTAIN WINNERS: 


12 GOP 1i Dem. 


DOUBTFUL RACES: 


6 GOP 4 Dem. 


but most West Virginians think that unless 
the GOP performs remarkably at the polls, 
Neely may pick up a seat for the Demo- 
crats. 

Kentucky: The incumbent Republican, 
John Sherman Cooper, is opposed by Virgil 
Chapman, a Democratic member of the 
House. In traditionally Democratic Ken- 
tucky, with a native son, Alben W. Barkley, 
as Mr. Truman’s running mate, a Re- 
publican Senatorial candidate ordinarily 
would be snowed under. But this Senate 
race is different. It revolves on the person- 
alities of the two candidates. 

Cooper, a two-year member who was 
the beneficiary of the 1946 GOP land- 
slide, is a personable man who in his brief 
Senate service has won widespread respect 
from Republicans and Democrats alike. 
Chapman, on the other hand, is a ponder- 
ous, gruff candidate, whose appeal is not 
very encompassing, whose liking for one 
of the state’s principal products, whisky, 
has been an issue, and whose House 
votes have irked organized labor. In addi- 
tion, there are factions within the Demo- 
cratic Party which refuse to work for him. 

The influenttal Louisville Courier- 
Journal is actively backing Cooper and 








urging voters to scratch their norma. 
Democratic ballots in this one instanc: 
Chapman might slip by, but the cor 
sensus now is that Cooper will win an: 
the GOP will retain its seat, despite. tlio 
likelihood that Truman will carry the 
state. 

Tennessee: Ex-GOP National Chair- 
man Carroll Reece is trying to gain a 
seat for the Republicans in his race against 
Rep. Estes Kefauver, who upset the in- 
cumbent Sen. Tom Stewart in the Demo- 
cratic primary. Three factors are work- 
ing in Reece’s behalf: (1) the wounds lett 
in the Democratic Party when Boss Ed 
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Cruiap’s candidates lost in the primaries: 
(2) the presence of the growing Dixiecrat 
movement which has just won Crump’s 
important backing; and (3) the fact that 
on the platform at every rally with the 
rather colorless Reece is the GOP candi- 
date for governor, one Roy Acuff, the na- 
tion’s most famous hillbilly fiddler and sing- 
er, who draws enormous crowds which oth- 
erwise would show little interest in Reece. 

With the Democratic Party split badly, 
Reece cannot be counted out; he might 
pick up a seat for the GOP. But Tennessee 
political experts will have to be shown. 
They think Kefauver is the likely winner. 

Oklahoma: With 76-year-old Sen. E. H. 
Moore retiring, his GOP seat is being 
contested by Rep. Ross Rizley, Republican, 
and ex-Gov. Robert S. Kerr, Democrat. 
To realize the odds faced by Rizley, one 
must recall that Moore, a Democrat dis- 
satisfied with the New Deal, gained Is 
seat by running as a Republican in 19+#2: 
that Oklahoma is normally Democratic: 
that Kerr is an extremely popular vote 
getter; and that the state is probably in the 
Truman column. Further, the polls show 
that Kerr is stronger than Mr. Truman. 
Rizley, an able vote getter, is making «® 
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real campaign, but the odds he will have 
to overcome make it improbable he can 
prevent the Democrats from gaining a 
seat. 

New Mexico: The colorful Maj. Gen. 
Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary of War under 
President Hoover, is opposing Clinton P. 
Anderson, Mr. Truman’s ex-secretary of 
Agriculture, for the seat currently held 
by Sen. Carl A. Hatch, a Democrat who 
js not seeking reelection. New Mexico’s 
heterogeneous population — Oklahomans 
and Texans in the eastern portion, Spanish- 
Americans throughout the state, and In- 
dians (voting this year for the first time) 
on four reservations—scrambles the po- 
litical situation almost beyond calculation. 

The Democrats have been in control in 
New Mexico for nearly two decades; their 
organization is vastly superior, and, in An- 
derson, they have the best vote getter since 
Sen. Bronson Cutting, the last Republican 
to hold a major office, was killed in a plane 
crash in 1935. Hurley, on the other hand, 
ran against Sen. Dennis Chavez in 1946 
and lost by only 5,000 votes. 

The Republicans are heartened because 
several Spanish-American leaders have 
switched to their side and because approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the 3,000 or more 
Indians who registered for the first time 
this year chose the GOP designation. They 
have great hopes that Dewey will carry the 
state and Hurley with him, but they are 
by no means confident. 

Money, which can be a factor in New 
Mexico elections, has not been particularly 
plentiful in either party; each is fearful 
that the other may produce some shortly 
before Election Day. However, everything 
equal, Anderson now appears to have a 
slight edge and may hold the seat for the 
Democrats. 

Colorado: Big Ed Johnson, incumbent 
Democratic senator, faces a Dewey trend 
in Colorado and a stout GOP opponent in 
Will F. Nicholson, Denver investment 
man. The trouble with the Republican 
campaign against Johnson is that he will 
get too many GOP votes for comfort. 
Affable, solid, conservative, and a pro- 
digious man for maintaining personal con- 
tact with the voters, Johnson is conducting 
a non-partisan campaign that will be hard 
to beat. 

Because Nicholson has never run for 
office before, the veteran Johnson’s task is 
much easier. The GOP candidate makes 
a good impression but is up against the 
fact that Coloradans have never hesitated 
to scratch their ballots when a man like 
Johnson was running. Politicians are 
agreed that Dewey will carry the state 
by at least 40,000; if he should gain a 
plurality of 60,000 to 70,000, Johnson 
might jose his seat, but they do not now 
regard it as likely. 

Wyoming: Republican Sen. E. V. Rob- 
ertson. British-born stockman and million- 
aire .ho became an American citizen in 
1927, has the present governor of Wyo- 
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ming, Lester C. Hunt, a Democrat, trying 
to unseat him. 

Two factors are at work. Robertson, no 
glad-hander or baby-kisser, is up against a 
man whose popularity in Wyoming is un- 
disputed. In sixteen years of officeholding, 
Hunt has never suffered defeat. The sec- 
ond factor is that Hunt’s successor as gov- 
ernor if he defeated Robertson would be 
the GOP secretary of state, Dr. A. G. 
Crane, thus turning the statehouse over to 
the Republicans. Democratic jobholders 
don’t like that prospect. Republicans be- 
lieve Dewey will carry Wyoming and they 
are probably correct. If his plurality is big 
enough, it is likely to pull Robertson 
through a race that now looks like a tossup. 

Montana: The incumbent Democratic 
senator, millionaire New Dealer James 
Murray, faces the fight of his life against 
the GOP nominee, Thomas Jefferson 
Davis, lawyer, who has gained labor’s 
respect by arguing cases for unions. Never 
a candidate for office before, Davis has 
not been too spectacular in his efforts. 
Newspapers complain that he is poor 
copy (he has no press agent) , and Murray 
has waged a much more alert campaign. 
But he has two advantages: (1) the fol- 
lowers of ex-Sen. Burton K. Wheeler se@k 
Murray’s defeat; (2) the “company” 
(Anaconda Copper, long an influence in 
Montana politics) is against Murray. The 
result is that Davis is the slight favorite 
in a very close race and may gain the 
GOP a seat. 

Minnesota: Young (37), New Dealish 
Hubert Horatio Humphrey, Democratic 
mayor of Minneapolis, has thrown a terrific 
fright into GOP Sen. Joseph Hurst Ball, 
43, who started out as liberal, bolted to 
Roosevelt in 1944, and is now regarded as 
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a conservative. In a state where politicians 
tend to paddle their personal canoes, Ball 
is getting very little help from other GOP 
leaders and is trailing Humphrey badly 
in polls. Humphrey’s followers are young 
ardents who regard his campaign as a 
crusade and work like fanatics. With the 
Dewey-Truman race for Minnesota’s 
eleven electoral votes very close, most 
politicians think Humphrey will gain a 
seat for the Democrats. 

Iowa: George A. Wilson, twice governor 
and now GOP senator from Iowa, is op- 
posed by ex-Sen. Guy Gillette, the man 
President Roosevelt tried to purge in 
1938. Although Iowa is regarded as top- 
heavily Republican, Wilson’s votes against 
ERP and for the Taft-Hartley Act have 
lost him some support, while Gillette’s own 
personal popularity and anti-New Deal 
record have cost the senator other follow- 
ers. Wilson is still the odds-on favorite, 
but Gillette’s gains have been substantial 
and he has an outside chance. to score an 
upset. 

In Sum: With less than two weeks 
remaining before the election, Democrats 
appear likely to gain seats in Oklahoma 
and Minnesota, with a fair chance in West 
Virginia and in Wyoming. The Republi- 
cans, however, figure they have at least an 
even chance to gain a Democratic seat in 
either Montana or New Mexico, and prob- 
ably will save their Wyoming seat. If 
Dewey provides them with a landslide, all 
calculations undoubtedly will go awry and 
they may end up with a larger majority 
instead of a reduced one. They are confi- 
dent they will still control the Senate in 
any case, but they will feel more comfort- 
able when and if Election Day proves 
them right. 
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Calabese, 7, both deaf since birth, got the biggest thrill of their 
young lives when a new hearing device developed by J. L. War- 
ren brought them the sound of their own voices, for the first time. 
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New South: A Political Phenomenon Grips Dixie’s Voters... 





For the first time since 1860 when the 
Northern and Southern wings of the 
Democratic Party split, permitting the 
election of Abraham Lincoln, the South 
today is in a political revolt that all but 
dooms the candidacy of President Truman. 
NEWSWEEK herewith presents a survey of 
this phenomenon, based not on the obser- 
vations of Northern political writers, but 
on the findings of two of Newsweex’s 
own Southern correspondents, who for 
the last two weeks have been touring the 
critical states under instructions to report 
the Southern viewpoint. 


Truman’s Wrong Guess 

Harry S. Truman wasn’t in the least con- 
cerned about the Democratic vote in the 
South last February when he announced his 
civil-rights program. What bothered him 
was the Wallace vote in the North. The 
South had sputtered throughout Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s Administration against 
Eleanor Roosevelt’s attacks on racial segre- 
gation. It had protested violently when 
F. D. R. used his wartime powers to estab- 
lish the Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee. It had threatened constantly to 
bolt the Democratic Party in revulsion 
against both. Yet that was all it had ever 
done—threaten. In the end it remained 
solidly Democratic. And Mr. Truman was 
certain that it would continue that way. 

Even when Mississippi and Alabama 
bolted the Democratic convention and 
launched the Dixiecrat movement, Mr. 
Truman and his advisers were not too dis- 
mayed. They felt sure the movement would 
never get anywhere; the Dixiecrats would 
have their fling, and then crawl back into 
the Democratic fold. 

The Rising Tide: Last week, how- 
ever, it was clear that Mr. Truman had 
made the most substantial miscalculation 
of his political career. The Wailace move- 
ment, which he and his advisers had so 
feared, was petering out (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 
18). On the other hand, the Dixiecrat 
movement which they had scorned was 
growing steadily in strength. The Dixie- 
crat candidates, Govs. J. Strom Thur- 
mond of South Carolina and Fielding 
Wright of Mississippi, were on the ballot 
in thirteen states and awaiting a court 
decision to get on the ballot in Oklahoma. 
In Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
South Carolina they appeared as_ the 
regular Democratic candidates: in Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Kentucky, Texas,’ and 
North Dakota they were listed as “States’ 
Rights Democrats.” In Florida they were 
on the ballot without party designation. 

They were certain of carrying Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and South Carolina—28s 
electoral votes. They felt confident of 
Louisiana-——10. In contrast, Wallace had 
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Thurmond: Revolt against the North 


no chance whatever of carrying any state. 
Moreover, in traditionally Democratic 
Florida and Virginia—-19 votes—Dixiecrat 
strength appeared sufficient to make 
Dewey and Warren possible winners. In 
contrast, it was unlikely that Wallace 
would switch the results in any state. 
To the average Northerner, Southern 
politics have always verged on the enigmat- 
ic. The political complexities below the 
Mason-Dixon Line this year have scores 
of origins—so many that they almost defy 
cataloguing. But basic ones do emerge. 





Machines and Memories 


Where once there was only the scent of 
magnolia, smoke now billows from hun- 


dreds of factories, and steel mills roar 
where banjos twanged. More than 80 


years have gone by since Lee surrendered 
to Grant at Appomattox. The South may 
once have lived in the past, but it lives in 
the present now, and keeps driving toward 


Extremists wave their flag 


the future. It has determined to become «. 
industrialized as the North and to devel«;; 
as high living standards. And not only docs 
it have the will, it has the raw materiais 
and the manpower. 

Yet, even living in the present, the 
South still clings to memories of the pasi. 
It can’t forget Appomattox, for on every 
hand there are reminders. South Carolina's 
state capitol at Columbia still proudiy 
wears the scars left by Gen. William 1. 
Sherman’s cannon. In the state capitol of 
Alabama at Montgomery, the bronze star 
embedded in the marble floor of the west 
portico marks the spot where Jefferson 
Davis took his oath as President of the 
C.S.A. The shrines to the 133,000 South- 
erners killed are everywhere. 

Blood of Dixie: To Northerners, those 
133,000 men in gray may have died. for 
Negro slavery; to Southerners, they died 
for the Southern way of life and for the 
only way they knew how to protect it— 
states’ rights. And, like the memory of 
the war itself, the issue of states’ rights 
has remained alive in the South. 

For just as slavery was once an integral 
part of the Southern way of life so racial 
segregation now is. Racial segregation is 
not peculiarly Southern. Most white Amer- 
icans, whether in the North or the South, 
shun the Negro; in virtually all the North 
as well as the entire South the whites keep 
Negroes apart. The difference is primarily 
that in the South the feeling against the 
intermingling of the races is far more in- 
tense, so intense that it sometimes erupts 
into violence. There are historical and 
cultural reasons for this, but the major 
reason is: there are more Negroes in the 
South. Alabama, for example, with 2.832, 
961 people, has 983,290 Negroes; Iowa, 
with 2,538,268, has only 16,694. Similarly, 
Mississippi, with 2,183,796 people, has 
1,074,578 Negroes, whereas Minnesota, 
with 2,792,300, has 9,928. 

It’s only natural that Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi whites should feel the “Negro 
problem” more acutely than Iowans or 
Minnesotans. The separation of the races 
in the South is far more rigid than in the 
North, and kept rigid by law. 

The segregation laws are state laws. 
And when Mr. Truman proposed to super- 
sede them with Federai laws, the whole 
issue of states’ rights was raised anew. 


The Real Issue 


The real roots of Harry Truman’s mis- 
calculation carry back ten years into the 
second Roosevelt term. When, in 1935, 
F.D.R. reached into the South with his 
purge campaign, Southern leaders were 
aghast at the intrusion of the Federa! 
Executive into what they regarded as 
purely state matters. F. D. R.’s attempt to 
dictate nominations made them suddenl) 
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_..as They Struggle to Adjust Deep-Rooted Social Concepts... 





aware that when they consented to abro- 
gating the two-thirds rule at the 1936 
Democratic convention they had lost con- 
trol of the party. Their “veto” power was 
gone; the “Yankees” had full control and 
could disregard the South. 

This was the beginning of the Southern 
Democratic alliance with the Republicans 
in Congress, a move designed to “dis- 
cipline” the Northern wing of the party. 
However, most Southern Democratic poli- 
ticians did not dare openly to rebel because 
they had no issue on which to appeal to 
rank-and-file voters, and F. D. R. was care- 
ful not to give them any. He managed to 
retain the Negro vote in the North without 
coming out for any legislation regarding 
Negro rights that would offend the sensibili- 
ties of the South or disrupt its way of life. 
He never, for example, advocated Federal 
anti-lynch laws. The FEPC was promul- 
gated as a temporary measure, and he 
never urged making it permanent. 

In announcing the civil-rights program 
Mr. Truman leaped blithely into this pit- 
fall which his predecessor in the White 
House had so carefully avoided. At long 
last, the Southern Democratic leaders had 
an issue around which they could rally the 
South. Their hope was that, with Thur- 
mond in the race, no Presidential candi- 
date would receive the majority of 
electoral votes required under the Con- 
stitution, and the election would be thrown 
into the House of Representatives. If that 
happened, the South might have the de- 
ciding voice in picking the next President. 
If that didn’t happen, their hope was that 
Thomas E. Dewey would beat Mr. Tru- 
man so overwhelmingly that the Demo- 
cratic Party would be smashed every- 
where but in the South. Then the Southern 
Democrats could pick up the pieces; hold- 
ing most of the minority leaderships in 
Congress, they might rule the party again. 

State vs Federal: If Mr. Truman 
had underestimated the resentment which 
his civil-rights program would arouse, the 
Dixiecrat leaders had not. True, they 
realized the war had changed the South 
in many ways; the war had expanded the 
South’s industry and broadened its vision; 
AFL and even CIO unions were beginning 
to penetrate; some of the college boys and 
girls had caught the frenzy of the Wal- 
lace movement and were defying their 
elders to support him. But these were the 
exceptions. Psychologically, the South re- 
mained essentially the same. 

Most Northerners regard the Dixiecrat 
revolt avainst the civil-rights program as 
merely another manifestation of the Klan 
spirit that swept the South (and much of 
the North with it) during the 1920s. They 
believe the Dixiecrats want to keep the 
Negroes in semi-slavery. 

That’ not the way the Dixiecrats see it. 
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Many of them, including Governor Thur- 
mond, favor the elimination of the poll 
tax as wholeheartedly as Mr. Truman— 
but they want it done by state, not by 
Federal, action. Largely because of Federal 
court decisions—but partly because the 
attitude of enlightened Southerners has 
changed—an increasing number of Negroes 
are voting in the South; and the Dixiecrats 
accept that, also. In Thurmond’s own 
state, South Carolina, 35,000 voted in the 
Democratic primary this year. Few South- 
erners condone lynching, and many are 
openly ashamed that white racial solidarity 
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has made it all but impossible to convict 
those guilty of lynching. And many South- 
ern leaders are. working to improve the 
economic conditions and _ educational 
standards of the Negroes. 

The Dixiecrats, in fact, insist they are 
the only real friends the South’s Negroes 
have. They say they want in every way 
to improve the status of the Negro, but— 

The Line Between: The but is the 
nub of the matter. The Dixiecrats are 
adamant on the issue of racial segregation. 
Nothing, they declare, must be done to 
break down the barriers, legal and other- 
wise, to intermingling of the races. It is 
am issue on which the South is united. 
College professors and wool hats, news- 
paper editors and cab drivers feel as one. 

No matter what the anthropologists may 
say about the essential equality of the 
races, that’s how white Southerners feel— 
and they insist that no Federal law can 
ever change that feeling. 

Many Negroes agree with them. In the 
past two decades they have seen the 
discrimination against their race slowly 


melting away. The Klan is the merest 
wisp of what it once was; it wasn’t even 
able to make much capital out of the up- 
roar over the civil-rights program and it 
plays no discernible part in the Dixiecrat 
movement. Negroes are gradually being 
brought into community life. When the 
Freedom Train came to Montgomery, for 
example, Dr. H. C. Tranholm, president 
of the State Teachers College for Negroes, 
and other members of his race participated 
in drawing up the plans for welcoming it. 
Negroes and whites stood in the same 
line to inspect the documents. 

Considering the depressed status of the 
Negroes, this wasn’t an earth-shaking de- 
velopment. On the other hand, consider- 
ing the age-old Southern feeling against 
racial intermingling, it was. Under any 
circumstances it represented change, and 
the change is continuing. Many Negroes, 
as well as whites, believe that Fed- 
eral laws would actually set the Negro 
back. The laws, they contend, would in- 
flame the South, and react against Negroes. 

Whether this belief is valid or not, the 
fact remains that wherever Negroes vote 
in the South many of them are expected to 
vote for Thurmond and Wright. 


The Stronghold States 


It was only natural that Mississippi 
should have become the headquarters of 
the Dixiecrat movement. The state’s popu- 
lation is almost equally divided between 
Negroes and whites, and in some counties 
the whites are outnumbered four or five 
to one. The whites, therefore, have always 
feared the Negroes taking over the govern- 
ment; and Mr. Truman’s civil-rights pro- 
gram made them more fearful still. 

No one could think of running for office 
in Mississippi unless he _ vociferously 
favored “white supremacy.” However, the 
state has changed immeasurably since the 
late Sen. Theodore G. Bilbo was storming 
about the backwoods, making his appeals 
to ignorance and the venom that comes 
from poverty. Once extremely backward 
economically, Mississippi is booming now. 

The state has opened nearly 12,000 oil 
wells, since the first one was discovered 
in 1939, and more keep coming in. Produc- 
tion last year was 35,000,000 barrels. The 
monthly revenue from oil taxes runs $500,- 
000. The state’s campaign to attract new 
industry has been highly successful and in 
Jackson alone General Electric, Fitch 
Shampoo, and Armstrong Cork have 
opened plants in recent years. 

This sudden prosperity inevitably has af- 
fected Mississippi politics. Unlike Bilbo, 
the leaders of the Dixiecrat movement are 
businessmen who reflect the sentiments of 
the more enlightened business community 
instead of the backwoods. The principal 
financial backer and guiding spirit of the 
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... to Economic and Civic Progress Achieved by the South 


Dixiecrats is 54-year-old Wallace Wright, 
president of The Merchants Co., the largest 
wholesale grocery firm in the state. He was 
born in Kansas, and the Dixiecrat move- 
ment is his first venture into politics. 

The Dixiecrats don’t attempt to rabble- 
rouse against the Negroes; instead, they 
speak pridefully of the progress the Negroes 
have been making. They are especially 
proud of what has been done to provide 
housing for them in Jackson. 

Cottonland Bastion: What is true of 
Mississippi is roughly true of two other 
Dixiecrat strongholds—Alabama — and 
South Carolina. Since 1923, when the boll 
weevil started getting the upper hand, 
Alabama farmers have gradually been 
shifting from cotton to other crops. Mont- 
gomery County, which once produced 
65,000 bales of cotton’ every year, now 
yields only 7,000 to 8,000, Last year beef 
cattle were the chief source of revenue 
for Alabama farmers, with dairy cattle 
next, followed by cotton and corn. 

The shift in emphasis from cotton has 
brought prosperity to Alabama farmers. 
Dixiecrat leaders say Negroes are sharing 
in that prosperity and that whites are 
making special efforts to help them. The 
Montgomery Chamber of Commerce spon- 
sors cattle shows, which are open to both 
Negroes and whites, although they com- 
pete for separate prizes in the same 
amounts. In many sales, whites and Ne- 
groes bid against one another; and when 
that happens, Chamber of Commerce offi- 
cials say, they frequently signal the white 
bidder to drop out. That’s to encourage the 
Negroes to own better stock. 

In addition, Negroes are gradually being 
permitted to vote. About 3,000 are ex- 
pected to vote in Birmingham next month, 
300 to 500 im Montgomery, and perhaps 
300 in Mobile. 

In South Carolina, Negroes will cast 10 
per cent of the vote. They probably will 
favor Mr. Truman, but the white vote will 
go overwhelmingly for the Dixiecrat ticket. 
South Carolina was one of the birthplaces 
of the movement to bolt the Democratic 
Party and its governor is the Divxiecrat 
candidate for President. 

Bayou Bastion: The fourth Dixiecrat 
stronghold is. Louisiana. The Longs, who 
rule the state, have each kept a foot in the 
Truman and the Dixiecrat camps, and Rus- 
sell Long, Huey’s son, is running for the 
Senate as the candidate of both. However, 
with the connivance of the Longs, the 
Dixiecrats did succeed in grabbing the 
regular Democratic Party’s traditional em- 
blem, the rooster, as well as its position on 
the ballots. And many Truman voters are 
expected to vote for Thurmond by mistake. 

The Long rule carefully follows the pat- 
tern set by the dynasty’s founder: high 
taxes, including sales taxes, and high 
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spending for schools, roads, free textbooks, 
free lunches, and old-age pensions. The Ne- 
groes, who constitute one-third of the pop- 
ulation, receive 45 per cent of the money 
spent for old-age pensions. Negro and 
white schoolteachers receive the same pay. 

Some 40,000 Negroes vote in Louisiana, 
and Negro groups” recently organized 
classes to help other members of the race 








Triangle 
A stubborn fact 


Segregation: 


pass the qualification tests for voting. The 
Longs approve, because they believe their 
policies have made them popular among 
the Negroes. 

Significance -—- 

Outside of the Dixiecrat strongholds, 
the Dixiecrat movement is almost com- 
pletely in the hands of amateurs—success- 
ful young businessmen who are more at 
home at Rotary and Kiwanis luncheons 
than in smoke-filled rooms. Although the 
professional politicians gave the movement 
encouragement when it started and prom- 
ised it support, most of them later reneged. 
They either came out for Mr. Truman or 
remained mute in the background. Some 
of them, like Sidney S$. McMath who is 
running for governor of Arkansas, suc- 
ceeded in winning the friendship of both 
the Trumanites and the Thurmondites: 
some, like Fuller Warren, candidate for 
governor of Florida, announced that he 
was for neither. 

One of the few exceptions was Ed 





Crump, aged, crotchety boss of Memphis, 
Tenn., but Crump was unable to brig 
even his old-time associate Sen. Kenne:h 
D. McKellar into the Dixiecrat moveme iit 
with him. 

The reason: In the Dixiecrat  strong- 
holds, the rebels against Mr. Trauma;’s 
civil-rights program control the — state 
Democratic machines; they can run {or 
office Democrats. Elsewhere in- the 
South the party machinery is still in the 
hands of supporters of the President; 
politicians who bolt Mr. Truman jeopar- 
dize their standing as Democrats. 

McKellar is ranking minority member 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
In his case, joining the Dixiecrats would 
have meant risking his chance of becom- 
ing chairman if the Democrats capture 
the Senate. 

The other politicians were motivated by 
similar considerations. 

Outside of Mississippi, Alabama, South 
Carolina, and Louisiana, the strength of 
the Dixiecrat movement varies greatly. 
The South is not homogeneous. In some 
cities, such as Tampa, Fla., labor unions 
have become entrenched. The Wallace 
movement, though not strong, is percep- 
tible. Many of the mountain sections are 
traditionally Republican. Moreover, in 
recent years many Northern Republicans 
have moved into Virginia, Kentucky, 
Florida, and parts of Georgia, bringing 
their polities with them. 

In two of the states, Virginia and 
Florida, the Republican Party is formid- 
able. The Dixiecrat movement has, there- 
fore, greatly encouraged the Republicans, 
for they believe Thurmond may draw 
enough strength away from Mr. Truman 
to give the states to Dewey. 

The Democrats, who also believe this, 
have been charging the Dixiecrats with 
“greasing the ‘slides for the Republicans.” 
And the Dixiecrats admit the charge. 
Privately, they explain that the enemy is 
Harry Truman: it was he, not Tom Dewey, 
who proposed the civil-rights program. Al- 
though the Republican platform favors 
civil-rights legislation, Dixiecrats profess to 
believe that Dewey, if elected, will file and 
forget the matter. 

Privately, the Dixiecrats have another 
explanation. Their political future depends 
on how badly Mr. Truman is beaten in 
the election. If the Truman supporters re- 
main powerful politically, they will be 
able to retaliate against those who bolted. 
If their forces are destroyed, the Dixiecrats 
not only can avoid retaliation, they may 
even be able to capture Democratic staic 
machines. They are playing for big stakes. 
With 38 electoral votes probable and even 
a greater number possible, they believe 
that Nov. 2 will be a turning point in 
Southern political fortunes. 
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This is hard-headed business 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


\ HEN a couple of charging young 
eridiron giants go crashing into each 
other head on, those helmets better be 
made of stern stuff. Otherwise, some- 
body could get hurt. 


‘Jon’t worry about the players you 
going into action here. Each is 
tected by a headgear made of a re- 
.'kable new kind of plastic material, 
eloped by Goodyear. This unique 
roduct is appropriately called 
“af-Lite.” Despite its light weight, 
f-Lite” has terrific impact strength 
long life. You can slam one of these 
nets down on the hardest floor and 
eeps bouncing back for more! 


Unlike leather, this new material will 
not absorb water. It is available in a 
wide variety of attractive, long-lasting 
colors. Besides helmets, “Tuf-Lite” is 
being used in shoulder pads, knee pads 
and shin guards. It’s also used for golf 
club heads and in other places where 
high impact strength is essential. 

Developing a new plastic material 
for better sports equipment emphasizes 
again the sweeping scope of Goodyear 
activities today. While these activities 
are found in widely diversified fields, 
the objective is always the same — to 
develop new products that will serve 
you better. 


For 50 years a leader in rubber, Goodyear 
also has broad experience with metals, 
fabrics, plastics, chemicals . . . making 
sure that all Goodyear products are 
better today than they were yesterday, 
better tomorrow than 

they are today. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





V1 Come you took a a calerdar —— 
Youre looking at a good time to travel by air! 


The advantages of air travel are especially important in autumn and 
winter, when your Flagship moves swiftly and easily far above surface 
travel handicaps. So, when you plan an extra vacation or a friendly visit, 
go by Flagship—you can stay longer, get home sooner! For business 
travel, go by Flagship—you can get there faster, get more work done and 
still spend more time at home! In every season, you and your family 

can get full measure of pleasure and profit from Flagship travel. 
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BACIAL: 


Governor to Governor 


The letter was written on official sta- 
tionery bearing the Great Seal of South 
Carolina. It was signed by Gov. J. Strom 
Thurmond. It was dated July 31—two 
weeks after Thurmond became States’ 
Rights Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent in protest against Harry S. Truman’s 
civil-rights program. Addressed to a fel- 
low governor, Thurmond’s letter expressed 
regret because they had not met and de- 
clared: “It is my earnest hope that, dur- 
ing my term of office, you and your family 
will honor South Carolina with a visit to 
Columbia and be our guests at the Man- 
sion.” 

What the Dixiecrat candidate didn’t 
realize was that he was sending this form 
letter to a Negro—William H. Hastie, gov- 
ernor of the Virgin Islands. Nonetheless 
Governor Hastie, a 43-year-old former 
Federal judge, ex-dean of Howard Law 
School and grandson of slaves, declined 
the invitation, adding: “We do, however, 
appreciate your invitation and express the 
hope that you and your family may be 
able to visit the Virgin Islands and be 
our guests at Government House.” 

Last week, when Ted Poston of the 
New York Post published the exchange, 
Governor Thurmond alibied: “I would not 
have written him if I knew he was a Ne- 
gro. Of course, it would have been ridic- 
ulous to have invited him.” 


MICHIGAN: 
Labor in Politics 


Labor, as in 1944, is organizing a march 
to the polls in 1948. To measure its efforts 
so far, NEWSWEEK sent Harold Lavine, one 
of its National Affairs writers, to Detroit 
for an on-the-scene report. His account: 


It was the CIO’s Political Action Com- 
mittee which gave Franklin D. Roosevelt 
his margin of victory over Thomas E. 
Dewey in 1944. In state after state, the 
huge majorities which the PAC helped to 
pile up for Roosevelt in the cities, wiping 
out Dewey’s lead in rural communities, 
were all that enabled him to win. 

In Michigan, for example, Roosevelt 
lost 67 of the 83 counties, but with the 
help of the PAC he swept Wayne, the big- 
gest labor county in America and the cen- 
ter of the auto industry, by 238,400 votes. 
That was just enough to give him the 
state. His margin: 22,476. 

Cool te Truman: Last week, with 
Harry S. Truman pitching his appeals di- 
rectly to labor, it was clear that his chances 
of \ oning the election depended largely 
orn  cether the PAC would do for him 
wha i had done for Roosevelt. And if 
labo scared Detroit was any test tube, it 
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Los Angeles Examiner 


Timekeeper: While California Democratic Chairman James Roose- 
velt orated at a Los Angeles campaign luncheon last week, Sen. 
Alben Barkley, Vice Presidential candidate, acted like an ordinary 
citizen. He consulted his watch as he awaited his turn to speak. 


The backbone of the Michigan PAC in 
1944 was the United Auto Workers, CIO 
it is today. The picture: 

The UAW has five-sixths of the ap- 
proximately 575,000 CIO members ‘in the 
state. Walter Reuther, president of the 
UAW, is thoroughly unenthusiastic about 
Mr. Truman. He has endorsed him; that 
is all to date. What interests him more is 
the possibility of starting another party 
after the elections, and the union’s execu- 
tive board has tentatively approved the 
idea. Reuther’s right-hand man, Emil 
Mazey, secretary-treasurer of the union, 
is even colder to Mr. Truman. Mazey is 
for Norman Thomas. 

Even though Gus Scholle, president of 
the state PAC, has come out for the 
President, the PAC is ignoring Mr. Tru- 
man almost completely. It is devoting only 
a little more attention to Frank Hook, 
Democratic candidate for the Senate, and 
to G. Mennen Williams, Democratic candi- 
date for governor. Hook is running against 
the incumbent Homer Ferguson, and Wil- 
liams against the incumbent Kim Sigler. 
They are given almost no chance of 
winning. 

Warm to Demoerats: The PAC 
therefore is devoting its time, energy, and 
money to the Congressional races. Here it 
is going all-out, with the energy and ma- 
chinelike efficiency that drove Roosevelt 
to victory in Michigan in 1944 and that all 
but elected Richard T. Frankensteen, 
then UAW vice president, mayor of De- 
troit the following year. All the candi- 
dates it has endorsed are Democrats who 
favor such measures as public housing, 


rent control, OPA, and repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

The Republicans captured two of De- 
troit’s five Congressional districts in the 
GOP landslide of 1946, and the PAC is 
concentrating on helping the Democrats 
to regain them. It is supporting ex-Rep. 
George D. O’Brien against Rep. Howard 
Coffin in the thirteenth, and ex-Rep. Louis 
Rabaut against Rep. Harold Youngblood 
in the fourteenth. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act, unions are 
prohibited from using dues for political 
activities. The UAW and PAC therefore 
are forced to finance their Congressional 
campaigns through voluntary $1 contribu- 
tions from CIO members. No estimate was 
available last week of how much they had 
collected. But whether the sum was large 
or small, the Taft-Hartley Act has not 
hampered them much. For the Supreme 
Court has ruled that nothing in the act 
prohibits union papers from taking part 
in political campaigns, and the CIO in- 
terprets this to mean that it can use funds 
collected from dues to blanket the city 
with leaflets, pamphlets, and placards. The 
PAC is doing so. 

Everybody Out: Some of the leaflets 
have been printed in quantities of 500,000. 
Five thousand copies each of eight differ- 
ent colored posters have been produced, 
and hung in union halls, factories, taverns, 
and restaurants. Typical themes: “How 
your vote affects your paycheck” and “De- 
pression is coming unless you vote.” A fact 
sheet has been sent to union officials to 
help locals get out their own literature. Th: 
official UAW publication The Auto Worker 
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plans to issue special supplements just 
before Election Day. 

In the belief that a big vote usually 
means a big Democratic vote, the CIO 
has made. strenuous efforts to get people 
to register. During registration week: it 
bought spot announcements on two De- 
troit radio stations, WXYZ and WJLB. 
to plead: “No matter how difficult it is, 
no matter how far you have to go to 
register, be sure to register and vote.” A 
dozen sound trucks were sent around the 
city to blare the same appeal. The UAW 
persuaded the city to set up- 32 extra 
registration places. Leaflets giving their 
addresses were distributed in plants. Union 
locals arranged to drive people to the 
registration places from their factories or 
their homes, whichever they preferred. 

The result: Tentative figures last week 
indicated that Michigan’s registration this 
year would be the highest for any Presi- 
dential election, far above the 1944 regis- 
tration, though slightly below the record- 
breaking registration for 1946. 

If the CIO belief that a big vote means 
a big Democratic vote is valid, Mr. Tru- 
man inevitably will benefit. However, the 
UAW and the PAC are interested only 
incidentally in that. What really concerns 
them is electing New Deal congressmen, 
and in the case of Rabaut and O’Brien at 
least they believe they have a chance. 


SERVICES: 


Airmen for Berlin 


So far as the Air Force could tell last 
week, the Berlin airlift was no closer to 
ending than the day it began four months 
ago. The Air Force therefore called upon 
10,000 war veterans to reenlist at their old 
ranks for immediate assignment to Opera- 
tion Vittles. They would be used to re- 
place men whose enlistments or foreign- 
duty tours were expiring. 


PEOPLE: 


Man From Russia 


Out of the darkness of Russia’s political 
nether world, a new figure emerged last 
week. He was Constantine W. Boldyreff, 
son of a liberal ezarist general, who since 
his boyhood had worked hard for the over- 
throw of the Communist regime in his 
homeland. Sponsored by Common Cause, 
Inc., the pro-democratic and anti-Com- 
munist group which last summer sought 
the release of Mrs. Oksana Kasenkina 
when she was held by the Soviet Consu- 
late, in New York, the intense, earnest- 
speaking Russian made some startling and 
controversial claims: 
> That his organization, Nacionalno-Trou- 
dovoy Souz (NTS), had several thousand 
active fighters behind the Iron Curtain 
working to topple the Stalin regime. 
> That the NTS had “inspired” the assas- 
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sination of Sergei Kiroff, one of Stalin’s 
Leningrad gauleiters, whose death in 1934 
set off the purges and led to the Moscow 
trials. 
> That Russia was ripe for revolution and 
that the NTS, with $100,000,000 in Ameri- 
can money, could recruit 10,000 men and 
accomplish the job, forestalling an atomic 
war. 
> That the NTS had worked actively 
among the millions of Russians who had 
deserted to the Germans in the early days 
of the Nazi invasion, and had collaborated 
closely with Gen. Andrei Vlassoff, the Red 
Army leader who turned his guns against 
the Soviet Union in 1942. 
> That his organization was well known 
to “American intelligence.” 
Solidarism: To newspapermen, in- 
vited by Common Cause to a press con- 
ference in New York on Friday, Oct. 8, 
Boldyreff also held forth vaguely on the 





N. Y. Mirror 


Boldyreff: Stalin’s Nemesis? 


ideological superstructure of the NTS—a 
nationalistic philosophy called “solidar- 
ism,” according to him the only “per- 
manent solution” to Russia’s problems. 

By the time Boldyreff’s story had ap- 
peared in New York papers last Monday, 
a storm of questions and charges had be- 
gun to blow up. Mrs. Natalie Wales Paine 
and her husband Edward Paine had given 
Boldyreff Common Cause — sponsorship 
without consulting its board of directors. 
Some of them now felt that they had 
put their stamp of approval on an un- 
known political quantity. Who was Boldy- 
reff? Did our Intelligence agencies really 
vouch for him? Had he or the NTS col- 
laborated with the Nazis during the war, 
as some anti-Stalinists charged? Was 
Boldyreff’s underground something he had 
concocted? 

To establish Boldyreff’s bona fides was 
a difficult task. People who operate against 
police states don’t publish an itinerary of 
their travels. The account of his move- 





ments before Germany collapsed cou 
come only from Boldyreff himself and 3}: - 
cluded activities in Belgrade and Berl: , 
plus a visit to German-held Russian ter: :- 
tory in 1942-43. 

After V-E Day, however, he had ben 
the administrator of a displaced perso) <’ 
camp in Kassel, Germany, saving thie 
lives of more than 5,000 Russians for 
whom repatriation would have mest 
death. He had also found jobs for 609 
other Russians in French Morocco. 

As a worker among DP’s Boldyreff had 
marked up an excellent record. But beyond 
this, no “high American officials” seemed 
ready to vouch for him, as Common Caiise 
claimed. When he entered the United 
States last November, he had “served” 
briefly with military intelligence, during 
which time he underwent routine question- 
ing on the places he had seen and the peo- 
ple he had known in Europe. Following 
this, he had begun casting about for 
financial and moral support for the NTS, 
with little success until Mrs. Paine took 
him under her wing. 

Other Isms? This was the official life 
story of Constantine W. Boldyreff. As to 
his organization, the facts were even more 
vague. As far as they could be objectively 
determined, they did not seem to dovetail 
with Boldyreff’s claims. The single verifi- 
able act—Kiroff’s assassination—had_oc- 
curred at a time when most observers be- 
lieved the NTS was not even in existence. 
The organization, if anti-Soviet Russian 
émigré sources would be trusted, was made 
up of honest nonpolitical people anxious 
to free Russia, of ardent nationalists, and 
of totalitarians, with a possible scattering 
of Soviet agents provocateurs. 

Its philosophy was described as “demo- 
cratic” by Boldyreff. But in a statement 
of its aims published in 1944 it called for 
a “national dictatorship” resting on the 
“organized political force of the National 
Solidarist Movement and the might of the 
Russian National Army,” and for racist 
exclusion of “foreigners, even if they are 
living permanently in Russia, and_ the 
Jews.” 

To most Americans, more interested in 
the strength of the NTS than in ideo- 
logical considerations, the important ques- 
tion was the effectiveness of the under- 
ground. Did the NTS have more than 
4,000 active adherents in Russia as Boldy- 
reff claimed? Would it be of value in any 
warming-up of the cold war? 

“Absurd,” said Raphael Abramovitch, 
one of the leaders of the formerly great Sec- 
ond International which Lenin’s Commu- 
nist International trampled underfoot 
the early days of the Russian revolution. 
“Not even an underground of 50 can con 
tinue to exist in Russia proper unless the 
NKVD [secret police] wants it to.” Not 
likely, said other Russian experts. Di-- 
turbed by the unpleasant commotion, bot! 
Common Cause and Boldyreff wished this 
week that the subject had never come up. 


Newsweek, October 25, 1948 
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FERTILITY AND EQUABLE CLIMATE 
insure a $25-million income for Jackson 
County farmers. Beef cattle (38,000), dairy 
cows (13,000) are next to fruit in impor- 
tance. Poultry, turkeys, rabbits; seeds, forage, 
row crops attest to profitable diversification, 
























































life P 
ba A GROWING CITY IN THE GROWING OREGON MARKET™ 
ely Blessed by mild clime, kissed by sun the year around, 
tail Medford, Oregon, has welcomed a 55% population augment 
ifi- since 1940; has prospered as bank deposits increased 14 times 
OC in 12 years. Medford’s money, for the most part, “grows on 
be- trees” . . . $12 million yearly the combined value of fruits 
“ and nuts; $32 million from timber and wood products. Tour- 
ian " me ‘ 
a ists account for $6 million each season and get their money’s 
war worth in exciting Rogue River fishing, skiing, and scenic 
om surprises at every turn. 
ing 
MEDFORD’S 110 
no- SAWMILLS ri . 
we through 400,000,000 LUSCIOUS PEARS bring Medford world-wide 
for board feet annually plaudits and orders. Her 11,000 orchard acres, if 3 
the from a supply of planted in one row, would extend across the conti- d 
. 1,770,000 acres of nent. Standard for world markets, shipments total 1 
_ merchantable timber. 3,000,000 boxes yearly. Featuring famous Comice | 
the eg — pears, gift packages in 1947 filled 400 refrigerator i 
cist ee eee cars .. . equivalent to a train four miles long! | 
“ie doors,window { 
" frames, handles, | 
the boxes and moldings. i 
Opportunity for ad- Medford’s industrial tract set-up is one of q 
| in ditional wood-prod- America’s most remarkable . . . providing 
leo- uct plants is great. facilities and raw materials needed for many | 
1e8- - types of industries. Wire or write Jackson 
der- County Chamber of Commerce, Medford, 
han Oregon, for full particulars. | 
ldy- j 
any 
| Medford’s growth is characteristic of cities throughout the rich Oregon 
itch, Market. Matching their growth, The Oregonian meets its increasing re- | 
Sec: sponsibilities to communities it serves by leading in daily and Sunday | 
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oh-0h, 
Dy Scip. 


*... IMAGINE ME dancing with a scare- 
crow! Hope somebody cuts in. How can a 
man be so careless about his hair? It’s 
straggly, unkempt, and . . . oh-oh—loose 
dandruff! He’s got Dry Scalp, all right. I’'d 
better tell him about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic...” 





Hatt looks bervér... 


scalp teels berfér... 
when you check 


Oty Scalp 


HE TOCK HER TIP, and look at his hair now! 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic can do as much for 
you. Just a few drops a day, and you’ll see 
an amazing improvement in the good looks 
of your hair. Checks loose dandruff, too. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients. Just the thing also 
with massage before shampooing. It gives 
double care .. . to both scalp and hair... 
and it’s more economical, too. 


Vaseline 


TRADE MARK ® 


HAIR TONIC 


Look for the new green and 
white package—out now! 
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The Dewey Good-Will Tour 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


BOARD THE Dewey TRAIN—Hearing 
the same speech over and over 

again tends to become at least mildly 
irksome. The experience must be suf- 
fered in traveling with any candidate 
who makes rear-platform talks. It may 
be a little more trying with Dewey 
than with some others, not only be- 
cause the theme and tone gen. 
are constant, but because . 
there is so rarely any strik- 
ing variation in wording, 
gesture, or well-timed 
chuckle; perhaps also be- 
cause the “folksy” Dewey 
does not seem quite in char- 
acter. During the last two 
weeks a few somewhat in- 
vidious comments on 
Dewey’s rear-platform man- 
ner have been printed, and “unity” has 
become a sardonic byword in the press 
cars of his train. 

The real test of a back-platform talk 
is, however, the impression it makes 
on the audience for which it is in- 
tended: the audience which hears it 
only once. Dewey’s mark on this test 
is favorable, although not quite so high 
as he merits for his major prepared 
speeches and his broadcasting tech- 
nique or as he has scored in running 
debate, such as his Oregon primary 
contest against Stassen. He lacks the 
natural warmth and magnetism of an 
Eisenhower, a Roosevelt, or a Warren, 
and to some his air of  benignity 
may seem somewhat artificially super- 
charged. Nevertheless, I think he gives 
his audiences an impression not only 
of. steadiness and competence, but of 
freedom from grudges and of genuine 
desire to usher in an era of good feel- 
ing within the nation. He is reassuring, 
I believe, especially to voters who are 
undecided or who, even though they in- 
tend to vote for someone else, accept 
his election as a foregone conclusion. 

HE “national unity” theme gets a 

favorable response. It seems to 
have a meaning which is important, if 
vague, to many people. It is not, as 
Dewey presents it, a “back to nor- 
maley” lullaby. It is, rather, a call to 
close ranks and a plea for cooperation 
in dealing with dangers abroad and 
with problems at home which may be- 
come hard. 

One of the last readings which each 


of Dewey’s prepared speeches is given 
before delivery is for the purpose of 
taking out or toning down any allusions 
to Truman which might widely be re- 
garded as harsh. This treatment recog- 
nizes that Truman is liked by many 
people who may not vote for him and 
that sharp words directed at him 
personally might enhance his 
appeal as a scrappy under- 
dog. But it looks beyond 
Nov. 2 also. In the words of 
one of Dewey’s chief ad- 
visers: “We don’t want this 
election to leave any bitter- 
ness.” 
You get the feeling that 
Dewey chafes a little under 
these self-imposed restraints. 
He can, and likes to, punch 
hard. And a good many Republican 
candidates for lesser office would like 
to have him hit with full force. Occa- 
sionally he jabs with his left harder 
than he perhaps intended to—as in an 
extemporaneous passage in Louisville 
which evoked a critical reply from 
Cordell Hull. But he has kept his right 
under good control. 

Dewey’s extensive touring and _ fre- 
quent rear-platform talks are putting 
many Republican candidates for the 
Senate and House into his debt. This 
should help him in his relations with 
Congress. 

The possibility that the Democrats 
will regain control of the Senate is, of 
course, disturbing to Dewey. As a can- 
didate he seems appreciably stronger 
than his party in most districts. This 
strength comes from independent 
voters, and it is doubtful if Dewey can 
transfer it to other Republican candi- 
dates. He realizes this. In asking for 
support for congressional nominees he 
has not been indiscriminate in_ his 
praise of them individually. On his tour 
last week the only candidate on whom 
he really heaped laudations was Sen. 
John Sherman Cooper of Kentucky, 
who has a big independent following. 


HE best way to win a Presidential 
Tdvaiin is not always the best way 
to lay the foundation for a successful 
administration. But in this case the two 
objectives go together. Dewey must be 
credited, not only with smart campaign 
tactics, but with sound strategic prep- 
aration for the trials beyond Nov. 2. 
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Room with a 10,000-mile view 


Tus Room, the only one of its kind in 
the world, has ushered in a whole new 
era of airline operations. From all 80 
cities on United’s 10,000-mile Main 
Line Airway, a steady stream of vital 
facts is being funneled in and recorded 
on the charts and maps around the walls. 


Weather reports. Position of equip- 
ment. The volume of traffic at each 
point. The actual progress of each Main- 
liner flight. Every detail of importance 
to top Operations and Passenger Service 
officials is right at their finger tips. 

The result is headquarters control of 
Operations never before possible. The 
Tunning record of performance shows 
where and how improvement can be 


made. Conditions which might cause 
delays can be detected in the making 
and provided for in advance. Passenger 
services can be geared directly to the 
minute-by-minute operation of each 
United Mainliner, by direct telephone 
circuits to all United stations. 


This efficient Operations Monitoring 
Room in Denver is concrete proof of 
United’s determination to make Main- 
liner service the most dependable air 
service in the world . . . to do everything 
possible to get you where you want to 
go, when you want to go, and on time. 

Next time you travel, fly —and fly 
United. For reservations call United or 
an authorized travel agent. 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY TAKES YOU NEARLY EVERYWHERE 
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To Link America and Europe 


Behind a wall of words at the United 
Nations meetings in Paris last week, West- 
ern diplomats in great secreey put the final 
touches on a North Atlantic security pact 
—the first treaty in history linking the 
United States in a defensive alliance with 
Europe. On Oct. 25 consideration of the 
final draft will be the No. 1 item on the 
closely guarded agenda of the Brussels 
Powers Foreign Ministers Council. Then 
the draft will be sent to Washington for 
submission to the United States Senate 
when the new Congress meets in January. 
Edward Weintal, Newsweek diplomatic 
correspondent, the story of this 
inside-the-delegations development: 

Good Neighbors’ Neighbors: 
United States, Britain, France, 
Benelux countries are charter 
the North Atlantic’ security 
the pact provides for the adherence of 
others. However, the original idea of ex- 
tending it in toto to all other free European 
countries has now been abandoned, mostly 
heeause of French warnings that United 
States military supplies are not unlimited 
and must not be spread too thin. A new 
formula which its authors describe as “in- 
terlocking memberships” ! 
instead. 


gives 


The 
and the 
members of 
group, and 


as been devised 
Under it other regional pacts— 
for Seandinavia and the Mediterranean— 
are to complement the North Atlantic 
treaty. Norway in the Scandinavian group 
and Portugal in the Mediterranean group 
will be eligible for membership in_ the 
North Atlantic pact and will form a link 
between the two. Thus, any Seandinavian 
victim of aggression would be able to 
claim the protection of Norway, which in 
turn could claim for itself the benefits 
of the North Atlantic treaty. 

Nothing in the treaty provides for auto- 
matic assistance in the case of aggression. 
On the contrary, the treaty is careful to 
follow the language of the Vandenberg 
resolution and imposes only one obligation 
on members: to consult with others in 
the case of aggression or threatened aggres- 
sion. It also contains a number of clauses 
urging cultural and economic cooperation, 
exchange of information, ete. 

Diplomatic activity aiming at the 
prompt conclusion of the Scan tinavian re- 
gional pact is now intense. Scandinavian 
defense ministers meeting in Oslo are try- 
ing to reconcile Sweden's stress on neu- 
trality. with Norway’s and Denmark’s 
demands for protection against aggression. 
Secretary Marshall is taking time off from 
pressing UN business for conferences with 
United States Minister Freeman Matthews, 
who has been summoned from Stockholm, 
and with Swedish Foreign Minister Osten 
Unden. The tenor of the Marshall-Unden 
talks is a closely guarded secret, but it is 

fair assumption that the Swedish diplo- 
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mat was told any Scandinavian pact stress- 
ing neutrality rather than defense would be 
anathema to the United States. 
Preliminary negotiations for the Medi- 
terranean pact are also und.: way. The 
pact is to include Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
and Portugal but will exclude the Ayb 
states for the time being. Spain is again 
the stumbling block in these negotiations. 
Portugal will not join unless Spain is in- 
vited, and the Spanish problem, there- 


ve 


wr wy 


ade doesn’t exist). That being the ca-e, 
there is no Berlin problem, there zs no : 
lift, and the whole thing is merely a me 
physical mess. So I suggest calling a c 
ference of archangels to settle it.” 


Making a Case 


Andrei Vyshinsky does not bear jie 
cross of silence gladly. Moscow orders 
forbade his taking part in the Berlin <e- 
bate before the UN Security Council list 
week. But he managed to get in more than 
a word edgewise by denouncing as “skill- 
ful” and “naive” the questions on the 
blockade put to him by the six neutrals 
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The UN Palais de Chaillot: Peace without, turmoil within 


will have to be settled before the 
alliance system is completed. 

The realistic French attribute the suc- 
the negotiations to the 
Russian danger. As one negotiator ex- 
pressed it: “A month ago, practically every 
sentence of the draft had a footnote warn- 
ing that the wording might offend the 
Soviets and should be rewritten. By Oct. 
25 most of the footnotes will have been 
removed and the sentence allowed to re- 
main as drafted.” 


fore, 


cess. of growing 


BERLIN: 
Metaphysical Mess 


Last week someone asked Loren Carroll, 
chief of Newsweek's Paris bureau, for a 
practical suggestion on ending the Berlin 
crisis. Carroll’s answer reflected the confu- 
sion and dismay of the entire United Na- 
tions: “Monsieur Vyshinsky has said blok- 
ada niet. Le blocus n'existe pas (the block- 


on the Council. Mixmaster of metaphors, 
he would not “take the hook” or get stuck 
in “the glue covering the paper on which 
these questions are written.” 

In the debate on disarmament and 
atomic control in the General Assembly's 
Political and Security Committee, the air 
rang with Vyshinskyisms: “You have the 
atom bomb—that little bomb—and_ that 
is not just a pound of raisins I am 
telling you again you are knocking at the 
wrong door; you have the wrong address.” 

Vyshinsky’s sound and fury was matched 
by the Western Powers. Warren Austin of 
the United States delivered a_ blistering 
attack on the Soviet Union, and Christo- 
pher Mayhew of Britain aroused the Rus- 
sians to frenzy by accusing them of main- 
taining a vast system of slave labor camps. 


Significance-- 


Western delegates expect no practical 
solution to the Berlin or other Wester:- 
Soviet problems to come from this sessio0 
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of the Assembly. The Russians have ap- 
parently made up their minds not to budge 
until the Berlin aiglift is put to the test of 
winter conditions. 

The United States delegation has virtu- 
ally abandoned diplomacy in favor of an 
all-out publicity campaign. Secretary Mar- 
shall has become a virtual glad-hander; in 
the space of a few days he had interviews 
with seventeen foreign ministers. The 
State Department has blanketed the Palais 
de Chaillot with thousands of copies of 
the French translation of the White Paper 
on the Moscow negotiations. In public 
speeches, in the lobbies, and over luncheon 
tables, the United States delegates are 
stressing the Russians’ recalcitrance and 
the need for firmness. 

The American campaign, which is ably 
conducted and is greatly helped by Vyshin- 
sky’s own behavior, has already paid some 
dividends in winning neutral opinion. De- 
spite the hardening of the anti-Soviet 
attitude throughout the United Nations, 
formal Council or Assembly condemna- 
tion of the Russian Berlin blockade is by 
no means assured. However, the Ameri- 
can delegation hopes to make its case so 
convincing that even the most hardened 
neutrals will have no alternative but to 
condemn the Soviet tactics. 


THE WITS: 


Millennium? 


Latest suggestion at the United Na- 
tions for settling American-Russian dif- 
fetences: “First, abolish atom bombs and 
all means of producing them; second, 
abolish Russian soldiers and all means of 
producing them.” 


Last Laugh 


Each day of the Assembly meetings, 
delegates became more fatigued by their 
hikes over the vast spaces and stairways 
of the Palais de Chaillot. One day last 
week a footsore group jammed into an 
elevator and refused, to get out when told 
they exceeded the maximum load of twelve 
persons. The operator shrugged his shoul- 
ders and closed the door. The elevator 
dropped abruptly to the bottom floor. As 
eracked glass showered from its ceiling the 


operator reminded the diplomats: “I told 
you so.” 


Penury 


The following notice was found stuck 
to a wall in UN headquarters in the Palais 
de Chaillot: “A Sudanese delegate here 
to further the case of his people has un- 
happeley been deprived of his greatest 
weapon, namely his pen. Please, mister, 
give back it to the Sudan what it belongs 
to him. May we advise you to return it 
Room 2094 on lunchtime when everybody 
Is out for a beer.” 
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The Fateful Hour of Reds vs. Plan 


From the centuries-old Chateau de la 
Muette, in residential Paris near the Bois 
de Boulogne, there came last week an un- 
spectacular document with spectacular 
implications: the report of the European 
council for the European Recovery Pro- 
gram on the prospects for the program’s 
first full year: With production and exports 
rising and dollar imports dropping, the 
dollar deficits of the nineteen participants 
in the Marshall plan seemed likely to be 
nearly $3,000,000,000 less in the year end- 
ing next June 30 than they were in 1947. 

But—in the gray towns of Northern 
France, rough-handed men with seamed 
faces sat sipping wine in cheap cafés. Out- 
side silent factories in industrial Lorraine 
long lines of railway cars stood on sidings. 
For the Communists in France, in Italy, 
and in Britain—but especially in France— 
were striking their hardest and perhaps 
final blows against the Marshall plan. 

In Italy, walkout followed walkout all 
week. But Italy’s Communist Party had 
emerged from last spring’s election with the 
vitality sapped from it. Since then, it has 
gone from weakness to weakness while the 
De Gasperi government has proved its 
ability to beat down even an attempt at 
insurrection. In Britain, Arthur Horner, 
Communist Secretary of the Mine Workers 
Union, demanded that British workers sup- 
port the French in strikes against the 
Marshall plan. The long-postponed clash 
between Labor and the Communists ap- 
peared. imminent—a_ political embarrass- 
ment, but little more than that, for the 
Attlee government. 

In France, against a weakly based coali- 
tion, the Communists were prepared to 
throw the whole strength of the 3,000,000 
members of the General Confederation of 
Labor. The technique was to call “rolling 
strikes,” a succession of brief walkouts in 
industry after industry so as to cripple 
production without turning the public 
against the strikers. Benoit Frachon, the 
Confederation secretary general, frankly 
proclaimed that the strikes aimed at end- 
ing the “burden” of the Marshall plan. 
The Reds knew that if they did not end it 
this winter they would probably never 
again have the opportunity. 


FRANCE: 


M. Law and Order 


Jules Moch, French Minister of the 
Interior, had thought he could snatch a 
few days’ holiday in Corsica. But at news 
of the Communist-led strikes, he stepped 
into his little plane and winged back to 
Paris. There, he returned Communist 
bluntness with bluntness. He was _ re- 
ported telling Socialist leaders that the 
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Black Star 
Moch: The Reds’ béte noire 


Cominform had ordered French Reds to 
“ensure by strikes the downfall of the 
French economy and to create in Paris 
the situation of Prague.” It is this fight- 
ing attitude that has made Moch the 
béte noire of the French Communists. 
Loren Carroll, chief of NEwsweek’s Paris 
bureau, sends this sketch of the man who 
may play the key role in saving France 
from the fate of Czechoslovakia: 

A constant flow of reports and bulletins 
on the strikes poured all week long into 
a ground-floor room in the Ministry of 
the Interior in Paris. There Jules Moch 
works in an elegant and typical ministry 
interior—gray and gold walls set off with a 
magnificent tapestry and one of the first 
barometers manufactured in France hang- 


ing near the door—behind a sup :b 
eight-legged mahogany desk 9 feet | 1g 
and 5 feet wide, which once belonged ‘o 
Cambacérés, second consul to Napole..n, 

But an elaborate switchboard on a ta’ le 
beside the desk will fetch any prefect or 
police station in France within a {oy 
minutes. A second telephone gives Moch 
instant and private access to any other 
minister. Behind the desk are a_hivh- 
powered radio and two dictation »a- 
chines. A wall cabinet conceals a set of 
maps and charts providing at-a-glance 
information on police communications and 
security forces. 

Also before Moch constantly is a coilee- 
tion of steel and hard-rubber truncheons, 
steel balls the size of a tennis ball weigh- 
ing 2 pounds apiece, and little glass bulbs 
equipped with a spout for squirting acid 
into the faces of policemen. These were 
snatched from Communist agitators during 
last November’s strikes in Marseille. 

Perennial Minister: The Commu- 
nists present this tall, spare, benign, be- 
spectacled extrovert as a brutal tyrant, 
an enemy of the worker. He is, in fact, 
a Socialist married to a Socialist (his wife, 
Germaine Picard Moch, was one of the 
first women admitted to the French bar). 

Educated as an engineer, Moch was 
wounded and won four decorations as an 
engineer officer in the first world war. Aft- 
erward he directed agricultural and_in- 
dustrial reparations in Germany and other 
ex-enemy countries, became a_ director 
of various private concerns in the Bal- 
tic states and in France, visited Russia, 
was admitted to the Paris bar, and was 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies. 

When the second world war began, 
Moch was 46 vears old and the father of 
two sons, André and Raymond. Never- 
theless he volunteered for active service, 
took part in the Norwegian campaign, and 
received a fifth citation. Returning to 
France after the Armistice, he voted 
against Pétain, and was thereupon arrested 
and confined in three prisons. Once re- 
leased, he organized a resistance group and 
allied himself with the famous “Reseau 
Combat.” His elder son, André, was killed 
in 1944 when the Gestapo trapped a resist- 
ance group and massacred several of its 
members. 

In April 1943, Moch escaped from 
France, joined Gen. Charles de Gaulle im 
London, and enlisted in the Free French 
naval forces. At the end of hostilities he 
entered the Constituent Assembly and be- 
came Minister of Public Works in Novem- 
ber 1945. Today he is the only minister 
who has served in every Cabinet since 
then—under de Gaulle, Gouin, Bidault, 
Blum, Ramadier, Schuman, Marie, and 
Queuille. 

Dollar Smoker: Once a devotee of 
tennis, fencing, swimming, and_ riding, 
Moch no longer has time for any sports ¢x- 
cept flying, his greatest private enthusiasm, 
which fits well into his public duties. Only 
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two years ago he decided—despite the fact 
that he was then 53 and nearsighted—to 
fly his own plane. Today he has a record 
of 700 hours as pilot, navigator, and radio 
operator in a_ single-engine, four-seater 
Nord 11-00, painted light blue with gold 
trimmings. His wife, who has flown 500 
hours in the plane, christened it L’Evasion 
since it provides the minister’s only escape 
from “the daily worries and sadness of life.” 

Mme. Moch, slight in figure, fair-haired, 
and fair-skinned, has departed from the 
French tradition that wives of ministers 
should dedicate themselves to dinner 
parties, arranging flowers, and puttering 





around charity bazaars. For 31 years she 
has been her husband’s constant collabora- 
tor. 

The Mochs’ living quarters are on the 
second floor of the ministry, overlooking 
the spacious garden. They prefer small 
dinners to the usual elaborate official 
banquets or receptions since “about eight 
or ten are the proper number to enable 
people to talk with each other.” Moch is a 
heavy smoker, alternating from a pipe to 
heavy French cigarettes. Each day starts, 
however, with an American cigarette be- 
fore breakfast: “Je fume en dollars a cette 
heure-la.” 


Dead Men Can Do Wrong 


The chubby, baldish prisoner in the do« . 
glared at the judge and said defianth 
“T’m dead. You can’t put me in jail, a 
you can’t fine me.” 

Raymond Carré, once a typesetter, ha | 
been arrested for hawking newspapers»; 
the Paris Métro. His defense rested on the 
incontrovertible fact that after he had bev: 
taken prisoner by the Germans, his wii. 
wishing to remarry, had filed a false aiii 
davit in June 1941 and the courts had «e- 
clared him legally dead. 

The judge peered over his glasses: “For 





Underground Railway: How and Why Thousands of Russians . . . 


One cold gray morning not long ago, 
Maj. Boris Ivanovitch, an engineer in the 
Soviet Army, returned to his room in a 
gray-stone, former Wehrmacht barracks 
in the Soviet sector of Berlin. He care- 
fully arranged all his belongings in casual 
disarray—so that it would look as if he 
had simply gone to his office. He put 
a few vital identification documents deep 
in his innermost pocket. He looked at the 
vodka bottle and tumbler and then put 
them aside. Vodka had played no part in 
the decision he had reached. For weeks 
he had been thinking hard. Most of all, he 
had thought of his sister and the hopeless 
terror in her eyes the icy January night 
when the NKVD had taken her from the 
Ivanovitch apartment in Moscow. 

As Boris walked across Berlin toward 
the American sector, he felt that police 
agents were watching him from every 
rubble heap, from every gutted wall 
He only began to relax when he en- 
tered the American Army office and sent 
a formal note in German (his 
only foreign language) to the 
colonel (Boris had met him sev- 
eral times), saying that he had 
left the Soviet Army and wanted 
to help the Americans. 

Boris Ivanovitch, although 
fictitious, was as typical as one 
man could be of the 30,000 to 
100,000 officers and men who 
have deserted the Soviet Army 
since 1945 and successfully made 
their way to the West. Addi- 
tional thousands of Russians 
masquerading as DP’s plus civil- 
ian deserters swell the total. 

Why do they leave? What are 
they like? How do they get out? 
How valuable can they be to the 
West? Military security and the 
necessity for protecting the de- 
serters naturally limit the extent 
to which these and other fascinat- 
ing questions can be answered. 
But from numerous sources, it is 
possible to put together a fairly 
complete picture of the greatest 
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body of expatriates since the French Revo- 
Jution—men scattered over Western Eu- 
rope and America and mostly filled with 
a great hatred for the regime that rules 
their native land. 

Why Do They Leave? Most of them 
say “for ideological reasons,” and to a cer- 
tain extent this is true. But their anti- 
Communist bias also springs from other 
considerations. In 1945 when the Red 
Army first entered Europe, it was a case 
of “How’ya gonna keep ’em down on the 
farm after they’ve seen Paree?” The 
bourgeois luxuries of even wrecked Buda- 
pest and Vienna, contrasting with the uni- 
versal poverty of the Soviet Union, exerted 
an irresistible pull on thousands of Red 
Army soldiers. Equally important were the 
fantastic ideas most of them entertained 
about the United States. They believed 
all Americans rode in big automobiles, 
lived in luxurious houses, and smoked 
Chesterfields all day long. They felt that 
all they had to do was to slip into America, 





Transatlantic 
Russian soldiers learn about the West even in Berlin 
black markets such as the one shown here 





where they were sure they would be most 
welcome. 

These end-of-the-war incentives to de- 
sertion were quickly replaced by three 
more substantial and connected reasons. 
First, the Soviet regime’s promises of an 
abundant life after the war were pitifully 
unfulfilled. Second, living conditions be- 
came even harder in Russia, particularly 
in 1946. Third, police spying became almost 
intolerable. 

These deep impulses to flee to the West 
were mixed with the insignificant and the 
grotesque. Some Russian soldiers were 
lured into deserting by their German girl 
friends. Others feared disciplinary action 
or sought to escape from the increasingly 
tighter discipline practiced by the Soviet 
Army. One former collective farmer frank- 
ly admitted that he had enjoyed the war, 
when he murdered Jews and raped Ger- 
man women. Peacetime discipline made 
him desert. 

One common-denominator impulse was 
the almost glandular Russian in- 
stinct for adventure and romance. 

What Are They Like? About 
40 per cent of the deserters have 
been simple soldiers, but the rest 
belong to classes the Soviet re- 
gime has favored—engineers, doc- 
tors, etc. About half of these 
deserters in favored groups held 
positions above the middle rank 
of importance. For example, Lt. 
Col. Gregory Tokayeff, who fled to 
the British, was head of the Air 
Technical Sector at military 
‘headquarters for the Russian 
zone. One colonel general has 
deserted, as have about 24 other 
officers of general rank. 

Civilian deserters include \. 
Karpinsky, a leading expert on 
Soviet mineral resources, K. G. 
Molodetsky, former director of 
the Economic Department of 
the Institute of Peoples of the 
North, and V. Brailovsky, one 
of the first Soviet physicists to 
explore nuclear fission. A strik- 
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a dea man you look pretty frisky to me. 1 
now find on looking through your dossier 
that you were arrested for the same offense 
before. and at that time the courts re- 
stored you to life. Fine, 1,000 franes.” 


BRITAIN: 


Family Reunion 


“Tt’s not love that’s bringing us to- 
gether,” said a British official, “but some- 
thing perhaps more permanent—common 
interest. Not even South Africa is keen 
on standing alone in the world today.” 


That sentiment, cabled Sheila Baker of 
Newsweek’s London bureau, set the at- 
mosphere for the meeting in London last 
week of nine British Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers or representatives. In the com- 
monwealth family only two members— 
Canada and New Zealand—display any 
sentiment toward the crown and the moth- 
er country. Each views the rest with vary- 
ing degrees of detachment extending to 
dislike and, in the case of India and South 
Africa, to bitterness. But as they gath- 
ered in London, all were impressed by the 
mightiness of the peoples and _ territories 
they represented and by the fact that 
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King George could say at a palace dinner: 
“Never before have any of my. predeces- 
sors or myself entertained simultaneously 
the chief ministers of no less than nine 
governments.” 

The Prime Ministers of the older domin- 
ions—Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa plus self-governing Southern 
Rhodesia—arrived with a solid sense of 
their own importance and the past expe- 
rience of being treated as equals. But the 
newest—India, Pakistan, and Ceylon— 
came with a touch of wariness natural in 
men who had formerly fought bitterly 
against, and had even been imprisoned by, 





... Slip Beneath the Iron Curtain to Find Haven in the West 


ing aspect of the flights of ‘civilians is the 
number of Communist Party members. 
Proportionate to the population as a whole. 
flights ef Communists are four times as fre- 
quent as the norm. Intellectuals, including 
scientists and scholars, account for roughly 
one-fifth of the total refugee army. 

Russian officers now deserting are usual- 
ly extensive readers. They speak and read 
German. They like to talk politics and 
they are proud of their bourgeois back- 
grounds. Most of them, like Boris Ivano- 
vitch, have been embittered by the liquida- 
tion of some member of their family. They 
are practically never kulaks. 

How Do They Get Out? Today Rus- 
sians can escape into the Western zones of 
the Reich through two or three German 
channels. Those who can speak German 
obtain false identity cards, birth certifi- 
cates, and other documents. The British 
actually help Soviet troops to desert, get 
them across the border, resettle them, and 
use them in counterintelligence. 

The Americans still officially adhere to 
the 1946 agreement between Gen. Joseph 
McNarney, then American commander in 
Germany, and Marshal Vasily Sokolovsky, 
the Soviet chief, by which each army 
agreed to return AWOL. soldiers. In 
practice, however, this policy has been 
modified. 

The Russians were undoubtedly shocked 
at the number of desertions in 1945, and 
they have since taken stringent measures 
to halt them. Since 1946, Russian troops 
have been moved from German billets into 
barracks in compounds surrounded by 
barbed wire. Soldiers’ families were sent 
home to serve as hostages. Discipline was 
tightened and severe penalties were im- 
posed for all infractions of occupation 
regulations. Troops were frequently moved 
about within the Russian zone and from 
the zone to the Soviet Union, while oc- 
casionally a large batch of officers from the 
Soviet military headquarters were shipped 
home. The political indoctrination of oc- 
cupation troops has been intensified and a 
large number of Russian Wac’s have re- 
cently been brought to Germany. One 
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estimate is that now only 30 to 40 Russians 
per month, mostly officers, slip into the 
Western zones of Germany. 

The Russians had plenty of experience 
with deserters during the war. Gen. Andrei 
Vlasoff, who surrendered to the Germans 
in 1941, formed the notorious Vlasoff Army 
from Soviet deserters and renegade prison- 
ers of war. At its peak this army numbered 
around 350,000 men. Vlasoff and a large 
part of his army were captured by the 
Soviets at the end of the war, taken to 
Russia, and shot. Thousands of Vlasoff 





Sokolovsky found agreements couldn’t 
stop his soldiers from deserting 


troops, however, escaped into Germany 
and posed as displaced persons. They and 
other Russians imprisoned by the Germans 
bitterly resisted repatriation to the Soviet 
Union. Although American and British 
authorities at first sent these DP’s back 
to Russia by force, this policy was later 
abandoned. 


Significance ~— 


The Germans never made more than 
a perfunctory use of the Vlasoff Army. 
They did not trust Vlasoff and their brutal 
policies in the Soviet Union made it im- 
possible for them to exploit Russian na- 
tionalism against Stalin. The only thing 
that keeps the Western powers from em- 
ploying the army of Russian expatriates 
in the cold war is a diminishing concern 


for the effect on relations with the Moscow 
regime. 

So far, the Western Powers have used 
the deserters only as a source of informa- 
tion. From them the British have gleaned 
a good deal of intelligence on Russian 
Army organization and personalities on 
the Russian staff. The Americans have 
made no really serious attempt to gather 
information. Yet intelligence officers ad- 
mit that since the refugees come from 
nearly every part of the Soviet Union 
they could make a major contribution to- 
ward supplying data on roads, railroads, 
factories, ete. It is precisely lack of this 
sort of information that may severely 
handicap the U.S. Air Force in any 
future conflict with Russia. 

Furthermore, practically nothing has 
been done to employ the expatriates in a 
positive sense for propaganda and 
espionage. Some officials feel that publiciz- 
ing their names, rank, and positions and 
the full story of their desertion would 
make excellent radio and newspaper 
propaganda. The deserters might also be 
used in broadcasting to the Soviet Union 
to urge other Russians to desert. 

The curiously indifferent attitude of 
the Americans and British was shown by 
the case of a young Army doctor in Berlin 
who deserted and offered to supply in- 
formation to the allied officer in charge of 
a railway station. He was casually passed 
on to headquarters, where he was asked to 
call again when the colonel ‘was less busy. 

There is a practical explanation for some 
of this Anglo-American indifference to the 
expatriates. Gathering intelligence informa- 
tion is a painstaking, large-scale job re- 
quiring the cross checking and evaluation 
of masses of evidence and the screening 
aud investigation of thousands of individ- 
uals. Russian deserters have to be screened 
with particular care since Soviet spies un- 
doubtedly have been planted among them. 
American and British intelligence agencies 
simply do not have the funds or personnel 
to undertake these tasks, although there 
are signs that using the expatriates may 
soon be given a high priority. 
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THIS WINTER 


Sleekly, smartly functional, the new 
Trane Model H Unit Heater blends as well 
into a tastefully decorated shop as it does in a 
down-to-earth factory. Smart salesgirls or rugged 
riveters, people like to have heat when they want it— 
and where they want it. There’s no better way to keep them 
happy than with Trane Unit Heaters. 


Slick and compact, 
Model H quietly 
heats cold spots— 
fits perfectly in the 
finest office. 
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Model H_ furnishes 
plenty of heat for a 
quick morning warm- 
up. Its warm brown 
enamel finish blends 
with any interior. 













































Entirely at home, 
Model H buckles down 
to give large areas all 
the heat they want— 


odel H fits right into 
faithfully. Mode right in’ 


the picture, giving 
workers the heat they 
want—where they 


re) want it. 


This compact product of the world’s largest manufacturers of unit heaters and 
other heating and air conditioning equipment is designed especially 
for stores, offices, factories.* There’s a size and style that’s right for you. 
Stocked by 300 distributors for prompt delivery. Get details from any of the 
85 Trane Sales Offices, or direct from the factory. 
Ask for the new Trane Model H Unit Heater. 


* Not for your home; there you need famous Trane Convector-radiators! 
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Acme 
Hair-Do To-do: This precarious 
structure of lacquered blond 
hair adorned with a garland of 
diamonds is Paris’s latest style, 
the Marie Antoinette coiffure. 


their current hosts. Perhaps because the 
British Labor government has given no 
thought to thin skins and tender feelings, 
but has treated all alike, the new domin- 
ions promptly relaxed. Even Eric H. Louw 
of South Africa, who was sour at first, 
brightened perceptibly, while Pandit Nehru 
of India immediately emerged .as a dom- 
inant figure with his complete lack of 
rancor, his dignified consciousness of speak- 
ing for an important nation, and his grasp 
and fluency in dealing with a multitude of 
subjects. 

Around the Table: The first three 
days of plenary sessions were held at No. 
10 Downing Street in the’ long Cabinet 
room overlooking the garden. On one side 
of the Cabinet table Prime Minister Attlee 
took his usual center seat with his back 
to the fire, flanked daily by those British 
ministers concerned with the subjects un- 
der discussion. The dominion ministers 
lined up on the other side of the table— 
Canada and Australia occupying the mid- 
dle seats flanked by New Zealand and 
South Africa, then India and Pakistan, 
with Ceylon and Southern Rhodesia at 
the ends. It was the usual green-baize-cov- 
ered table with yellow blotter, paper pads, 
and ashtrays at each place. At a small 
table next to the window overlooking the 
garden sat the chiefs of staff and other 
experts available for questioning. Besides 
Attlee and Lord President of the Council 
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Herbert Morrison, former Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Hugh Dalton also attended 
daily—for no particularly convincing rea- 
son except that he does not have much 
to do and has loquacious opinions on every- 
thing. 

Elephant Man: The Prime Ministers 
lunch and dine together, while lower-level 
conversations are conducted by their staffs, 
most of which consist of regular members 
of the High Commissioners’ offices in Lon- 
don. Nehru has been sitting for the sculp- 
tor, Jacob Epstein, lunching with the 
Mountbattens, chatting with the British 
Association of Scientists, breakfasting and 
sitting up late with old cronies. 

Senanayake, the Prime Miuinister of 
Ceylon, a big, burly landowner and farmer 
who goes by the nickname of Jungle John, 
delighted columnists. Peterborough of The 
London Daily Telegraph related of Sen- 
anayake: “He can talk to the elephants of 
his native Ceylon in the secret language 
which secures immediate obedience. On his 
last visit to this country, he visited ele- 
phants which had left Ceylon more than 
fifteen years before. He had only to whis- 
per in their ear and they would do any- 
thing he ordered.” 


Significance-- 


The British are more and more inclined 
to think of the commonwealth in terms of 
Winston Churchill’s “three great circles 
among the free nations.” They envisage 
the commonwealth as the middle circle 
connecting Europe and the United States. 
They feel the answer to the criticism that 
Britain’s ties with the commonwealth 
prevent it from taking a proper part in a 
Western European union lies in the fact 
that without the commonwealth, Britain 
could strengthen the Western union only 
with the power of a single European na- 
tion. With the commonwealth it throws 
the weight of a worldwide federation into 
the scales—perhaps the predominant con- 
sideration if security is the basic purpose 
of a Western union. 

Given this line of thought, the London 
meeting had to calculate what sort of a 
commonwealth would emerge as a result 
of the great postwar imperial changes. The 
question was raised by Nehru and discussed 
at length by him and Attlee. The Indian 
draft constitution, scheduled to be ac- 
cepted next month, provides that India 
shall he a republic. The Indians frankly 
tell the British that they want to keep 
their commonwealth membership, but that 
after their long battle for independence 
they do not see how they can retain 
allegiance to the British crown, which 
under the 1981 Statute of Westminster 
is technically the only link binding the 
commonwealth. 

_ The Indians have been watching with 
Interest the example now being set by the 
Irish, vho maintain that when the next 
session of the Dail repeals the Irish Ex- 
ternal Relations Act of 1936, the last link 
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For quit starts, smoother sailing 
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ANY WITCH CAN TELL YOU, quick get-up- 
and-go is mighty important this nippy, 
Halloweenish weather. That applies to cars, too. 
Change now to Quaker State Cold-Test Motor Oil for y 
summer-quick starts and smooth winter performance. 


It’s skillfully refined from the world’s finest crude 
oil, 100% pure Pennsylvania grade. 


)\ 
QUAKER 
STATE 






40¢ per U. S. Quart including Federal Lubricating Oil Tax 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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Heres tast relief. 


@ When muscles shout with pain after 
overexercise, it often means they’re fam- 
ished; your extra effort has burned up the 
nourishment required for activity. For 
fast relief, help Nature by rubbing famous 
Absorbine Jr. on those sore muscles. 


Absorbine Jr. stimulates your local cir- 
culation. This enables fresh blood to bring 
fresh nourishment to areas where applied. 
Pain eases, stiff muscles loosen up. Get a 
bottle of Absorbine Jr. to- 
day. All drugstores, $1.25. 
W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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with the British crown, they will become 
a completely independent republic with- 
out affecting their “association” with the 
commonwealth. The British warn that the 
Irish reasoning is false, for Britain can- 
not start granting preferential treatment 
to foreign states—whether Eire or India. 
Nor does Britain want to revise the 
Statute of Westminster in such a way as 
to set up two grades of dominion member- 
ship, which might cause family jealousies. 

“No one would cling to the crown and 
to common citizenship merely as symbols 
if their removal sustained some reality. 
But if the crown and common citizenship 
go, exactly what is left of the common- 
wealth?” asked The London Economist. 


Colonel Who? 


One day last week, according to The 
London Daily Telegraph, a “soldierly fig- 
ure” appeared at the box office of the 
New Theater in London where the Old Vic 
Company’s repertory includes Christopher 
Marlowe’s “Dr. Faustus.” The “soldierly 
figure” said: “I have called to confirm the 
tickets I have booked for tonight.” 

The box-office man replied: “Yes, sir. 
Dr. Faustus?” 

“No. Colonel Smith.” 


GERMANY: 


Dismantling Slowdown 


By terms of the European Cooperation 
Act, Paul G. Hoffman, its administrator, 
must negotiate for the retention in Ger- 
many of such plants as will further Euro- 
pean recovery—whether or not they are 
scheduled for dismantling under current 
reparations plans. Hoffman’s cables to the 
British and French (especially to the 
French) got him nowhere. Therefore, on 


Oct. 11, he caught a plane ride to P2 is 
with Secretary Marshall—“the high: -'- 
level hitchhike in history,” as Hoff in 
described it. 

In Paris, he talked to Foreign Minis er 
Robert Schuman and then flew to Loncon 
to confer with Foreign Secretary Ernst 
Bevin. By the night of Oct. 14 he had 
returned to Washington and the next 
morning announced British and Freich 
agreement to a U.S. proposal. This would 
slow down dismantling of German plants 
pending a report by a committee of Amer- 
ican experts. This committee will de!er- 
mine plant by plant whether a specific 
facility could be put to better produciive 
use in Germany or in another country. 
Its recommendations will then be turned 
over to Marshall, and the proposal will be- 
come a matter of diplomatic negotiation 
between the State Department, France, 
and Britain. 


Wrong Keyhole 


The most off-the-beam report from 
abroad last week appeared in Walter Win- 
chell’s syndicated column: “Field Marshal 
von Rundstet [sic] of Hitler’s Army, alleg- 
edly in a prisoner-of-war camp in Wales, 
spends most of his time touring London 
night spots with British top brass.” Runds- 
tedt (who is 73 years old and so crippled 
by arthritis that he has difficulty walking 
with the aid of two canes) is actually con- 
fined in a British military hospital at 
Miinsterlagen in Germany, awaiting trial 
as a war criminal. 


More About Ilse 


“The story of Ilse Koch . . . is definitely 
not the story that has been broadcast 
around the world.” 

So reported Edwin C. Hartrich in The 


Reuterphoto-Europea” 


Hoffman, in London with W. Averell Harriman (left), “hitchhiked” to Europe 
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New York Herald Tribune last week. Sus- 
pecting that “the uproar” over the Army’s 
commutation of the “bitch of Buchen- 
wald’s” life sentence largely obscured “the 
facts of the case,” The Tribune had as- 
signed Hartrich “to wade through a mass 
of controversial material” in the record of 
Ilse’s trial. His findings were summed up 
in a Tribune editorial: “What crimes Ilse 
Koch may in fact have been guilty of, 
there is no way of telling. On the record 
it appears that what everybody ‘knows’ 
about her is actually a misty compound 
of fact and large amounts of legend.” 


GREECE: 


Disappearing Dollars 


Something was rotten in Greece. Al- 
though it has received more than $165,- 
000,000 in American military aid, the 
Athens government complained there were 
more Communist-led guerrillas in the 
field than ever before. So last week end 
Secretary Marshall, instead of relaxing 
from the strain of the United Nations 
meeting in Paris, flew to Athens for a 
first hand view of the Truman Doctrine 
in action. 

A few hours before his arrival, United 
States Ambassador Henry F. Grady told 
reporters: “The situation . . . isn’t com- 
pletely satisfactory . . . It is difficult to 
say [when] organized resistance will be 
put down.” To the charge that the Greek 
Government was deliberately pulling its 
punches in hope of getting more American 
aid, Grady only answered: “No comment.” 


AFRICA: 


Jim Dove 


Racial-prejudice note: In London re- 
cently one Seretse Khama married 24-year- 
old Ruth Williams, a clerk. Last week the 
27-year-old heir to an African tribal chief- 
tain was ordered to fly back home to 
Bechuanaland to explain why he had be- 


come the first Bamangwato to marry a 
white. 


Missionary 


From The London Daily Mirror (as re- 
printed last week in the “This England” 
column of the weekly New Statesman and 
Nation): “Mr. Wilfred Walkers, 60, sets 
off to West Africa today to try to persuade 
250,000 mothers to dress their pickanin- 
nies in his new-type ‘Snappynappy’ in- 
stead of the traditional loincloth.” 


JAPAN: 


Caretaker 


Japan got a caretaker last week. By a 
vote 0! 185 to 1—out of 466 members— 
the Diet chose Shigeru Yoshida, former 
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The new Twentieth Century Limited makes the run between 
New York and Chicago in high-speed comfort, overnight. 








fc Terontieth Gentary 


emphasizes railroad progress 


Latest demonstration of the rail- 
roads’ zeal to improve passenger 
transportation is the new, modern 
Twentieth Century Limited, oper- 
ated by the New York Central 
between Chicago and New York. 

Spectacular in every respect, 
with the latest mechanical devices 
for speed, safety and comfort, 
this new train offers luxuries and 


conveniences unheard of on the 
first Twentieth Century ... which 
began operations forty-six years 
ago in 1902. 

Thus another important forward 
step is taken in the progress 
of the railroads toward quicker 
movement of passengers and goods 
. . . contributing so much to the 
building of our nation. 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS COMPANY, CLEVELAND 6, 0. 











Smooth riding and safety on the new 
Twentieth Century are greatly aided by 
TIGHTLOCK COUPLERS by NATIONAL, a 
development pioneered by NATIONAL. 
Our engineering and modern manufac- 
turing facilities are available to any 
industry using malleable or steel castings. 
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Premier and head of the Democratic Lib- 
eral Party, to succeed Premier Hitoshi 
Ashida. The Ashida regime had crumpled 
like a Japanese house in an earthquake 
under the shock of bribery and corruption 
charges against members of the Cabinet. 
By common consent, Yoshida would pre- 
side only until the Diet passed labor legis- 
lation demanded by General MacArthur. 
Then new elections would be held. By 
common prediction, the Democratic Lib- 
erals would win and give Japan a con- 





servative government ideologically in tune 
with the new American policy toward 
Japan. 


CHINAS 
Humble Tea 


“This is the greatest disaster to the na- 
tion. I personally feel ashamed over the 
event.” 


Thus President 


Chiang Kai-shek of 





China last week apologized for the Co 
munists’ capture of Tsinan, capital of 
Shantung Province (Newsweek, Oct. ;}. 
He apologized also for the failure of | is 
promise last April that the area south of 
the Yellow River would be cleared of Re:|s 
within six months. He had failed to bring 
about “coordination” between the people 
and the army. Ironically, Chiang drank 
his humble tea at a Nanking celebration 
o: the “Double Tenth” uprising of (ct. 
10, 1911, China’s Independence Day. 
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Washington Now Plans to Lighten the Japanese Occupation Load 


For months, businessmen and politicians 
from Shanghai to Karachi have been dis- 
cussing a vast “Asiatic Marshall plan.” 
Their expectations are almost certainly 
exaggerated, and the practical details of 
their scheme are still entirely lacking. Yet 
their conception may go far toward help- 
ing the United States solve that part of the 
Far Eastern problem for which it is 
uniquely responsible: making Japan  self- 
sufficient and again fitting it into the 
Asiatic economy. 

The Asiatic Marshall plan envisages 
Japan as the supplier of the finished goods 
for industrializing the rest of Asia and for 
raising its living standards. Thus the 
United States’ contribution to the Asiatic 
Marshall plan to a considerable extent 
might take the form of financing Japanese 
production for the rest of Asia. As Ameri- 
can businessmen can testify from long ex- 
perience, Japan—with the best industrial 
know-how, the widest trading experience, 
and the most skilled labor in the Orient— 
can produce a maximum of goods for a 
minimum investment. 

Probably by coincidence, the State and 
Army Departments in Washington have 
been working in recent months on_ the 
formulation of a new policy toward Japan. 
This would continue and supplement pre- 
vious programs designed to get Japan off 
the back of the United States taxpayer. It 
would also give the Japanese a chance to 
attain political as well as economic self- 
sufficiency. The new policy has been dis- 
cussed before the National Security Coun- 
cil, and drafts have been made for a State 
Department directive. The following con- 
siderations are being dealt with or are like- 
ly to be dealt with in putting the new 
policy into final form: 


1—More than a year ago the State De- 
partment prepared plans for an immediate 
Japanese peace conference—with or with- 
out Russia (Newsweek, July 28, 1947). 
These plans were allowed to lapse. Since a 
peace treaty now seems unattainable for a 
number of years. American officials feel 
that an interim policy must be worked out 
to allow Japan to function as normally as 
possible under the abnormal conditions of 
a military occupation. Therefore, the new 
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policy being formulated will replace the 
“initial” post-surrender policy and will 
govern the occupation until such time as a 
peace treaty can be negotiated. The gen- 
eral lines of the policy were suggested by 
the report submitted to the State Depart- 
ment by George Kennan, director of long- 
range planning, after his return from a 
visit to Japan last spring. 


2—General MacArthur has privately ex- 


pressed the belief that the Army should be 
divested as soon as possible of responsibility 





ee ta 
Japanese police may get arms 
for the Japanese economy. Possibly on 
MacArthur’s judgment the new policy will 
presumably restrict the Army to a more 
military role, reduce the occupation forces, 
and drastically cut the present consump- 
tion by the occupation of about 30 per cent 
of Japanese industrial production. The 
cost to the Japanese of maintaining some 
26,000 Army dependents would likewise be 
reduced. The United States Navy is also 
discussing moving from Yokosuka, former 


Japanese naval headquarters, to Okinawa 
although extensive harbor and dock facili- 
ties would have to be constructed there. 
This would forestall other powers from 
demanding naval bases in Japan as part of 
a peace treaty. 


3—As a corollary of. this demilitarization 
of the occupation, the Japanese would be 
permitted to raise a constabulary of about 
150,000 reasonably well-armed, well-trained 
police. The present Japanese police force, 
armed with only 18,000 pistols (some of 
which will not shoot), is inadequate to 
suppress civil disorders. The Russians have 
recently opposed any measures to give the 
Japanese an effective police force, but two 
weeks ago they greatly weakened their 
argument by announcing the formation 
of a 400,000-man_ police force for the 
Soviet zone of Germany. On a_popula- 
tion basis—about 20,000,000 in the Soviet 
zone as compared with 80,000,000 in Ja- 
pan—this would entitle the Japanese to 
1,600,000 police. 


t—American controls may be reduced to 
the minimum compatible with safeguarding 
the objectives of the occupation and the 
Japanese Government given some latitude 
in amending laws enacted at the direction 
of the occupation. Some economic super- 
vision might be continued by sending a 
leading American businessman with a com- 
petent staff to Tokyo as an economic ad- 
viser to the Japanese Government. 


5—The controversial purge of Japanese 
businessmen, politicians, and others ended 
last June. A logical accompaniment of al- 
lowing the Japanese to amend existing 
legislation would be to set up “unpurging” 
machinery so that cases could be reviewed 
in the light of new evidence. 


6—The State Department, naturally, 
would welcome the support of countries as- 
sociated with the occupation either directly 
as in the case of the British Common- 
wealth or indirectly through membership 
in the Far Eastern Commission, since a 
stabilized Japan should benefit the entire 
Far East. Relations with the Soviet Union 
in connection with the new policy tow:'d 
Japan will probably depend on the pattern 
of developments in Europe and elsewhere. 
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Short-Cut to Markets 


Here are the Centers of Quick, Low-Cost Distribution 


e The map shows a few of many locations in Pennsylvania Railroad 
territory that are ideal for distribution. 


Within direct, low-cost reach of 9 of the Nation’s 11 largest cities. 


Over 11,000 miles of railroad, paralleled by main highways linked 
to a great network of fine secondary roads. Best coordination for 
distribution—trains for the long haul; trucks for the short haul. 


; 4 rae a ® - PRODUCTS MOVE FAST HERE— 2700 freight trains daily on Pennsylvania 
Best in rail facilities —2700 freight trains; 1100 passenger trains Railroad. Main highways parallel practically the whole 11,000 miles of right-of- 


ily. T llent d d 
daily. The shortest East-West route. way anh Sins te eanelinn enneaiany conde 


Over 3000 communities provide opportunity for plant locations 
outside congested industrial areas, meeting urgent recommenda- 
tions of National Security Resources Board for dispersal of in- 
dustry to areas which would be relatively safe in event of 
atomic attack, 


P’ NNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


FOR DATA ON AVAILABLE BUILDINGS AND SITES CONSULT THE FOLLOWING 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD INDUSTRIAL AGENTS: 
NEW YOeK © A. A. METZ PITTSBURGH ® J. V. DAVIS CHICAGO ® C. D. WILKINS 
Pennsy\vania Station Pennsylvania Station Union Station — ; . : 
PHILADELPHIA © B. K. WIMER INDIANAPOLIS ® A, J. VONK L.C.L. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION— Each pool car is loaded with less-than-carload 
ennsylvania Station—30th St. 108 E. Washington Blvd freight for a common destination and gets there in a hurry—another advantage 
H. C. MILLMAN, Broad St. Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA of a pool car set-up on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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Nash Motors Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroi# 








Get ready for the Airflyte Nash. 


Most daring automobile America has yet seen! World's first car with Super-Lounge Safety Interior 
... you've never seen such room before! With Twin 
9 A completely aerodynamic car. One clean sweep of Beds, for day-time napping, or all night sleep. 
racing curves to tear-drop back. Nearly 18 feet long, ‘sf 
64 feet wide... only shoulder high. World’s first car with Girder-built unitized body-and- 


That's Nash. That’s the Airflyte! frame—one welded unit—safer, lastingly quiet. 
at’s Nash. That’s the Airflyte! 


World’s first car with Cockpit Control and the Uni- 
scope. . . instruments near eye level... one great sky- Coil-spring cushioning on all four wheels for the softest 
wide sweep of curved glass around you. No center ride a motorist has ever had. 


, ; , SS sani 
strip to interfere with vision! That's Nash. That's the Airflyte! 


at’s Nash. That’s the Airflyte! ; si : 
one fy New Uniflo-Jet carburetion! So efficient that in the 
“600” you get more than 25 miles on a gallon of gasoline 
at average highway speed. 


That’s Nash. That’s the Airflyte! 


But you haven’t heard half the story. Go down to your 
Nash dealer’s today and get it first-hand. 


Concealed Weather Eye “Conditioned Air’ System! 












On display throughout America... 
the 1949 Nash Airflyte comes in two great 
series...the Nash «600° in the lower- 
| Prive field, the Nash Ambassador in 
the medium-price field. Designed, 
Ev. ‘ineered and Built with the Touch 


of Tomorrow. GREAT CARS SINCE 1902 















calls for top condition 
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He will give your car a thor- 
ough inspection and service it 
for winter driving. He will 
check your tires, battery, spark 
plugs. He will protect your 
car’s cooling system with new 
Texaco PERMANENT TYPE 
ANTI-FREEZE . . . one filling 
gives you sure protection all 
winter long. 


He will also fill your crankcase 
with HAVOLINE, the modern 
motor oil that CLEANS as it 
lubricates . . . and gives you 
extra gas-miles, quicker starts, 
more efficient power. 


yi lop Perfo rmance, 
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TUNE IN ... TEXACO STAR THEATER every Wednesday night starring Milton Berle. See newspaper for time and station. 






“Take your car to your 
Texaco Dealer NOW for a Fall check-up V 


And for that comfortable 
“cushiony” feeling as you 
drive, he will apply MARFAK 
—the tougher, longer-lasting 
chassis lubricant that fights 
friction and wear. It’s applied 
by chart, never by chance. 


For luxurious power-to-spare, 
fill up with Texaco SKY CHIEF 
gasoline...or with FIRE-CHIEF, 
the economical gasoline that 
gives utmost power at regular 
prices... They’re sold by your 
Texaco Dealer, the best friend 
your car ever had! 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada 
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UNIONS: 


The Fight Over Reds 


Trade-union membership in Canada 
has nearly trebled since 1936. It rose 
10 per cent in 1947 and is now at the 
highest level in history. Of a total of 
912,124 organized workers, 403,003 belong 
to unions affiliated with the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada. The TLC is 
connected with the American Federation 
of Labor. The second largest group, 329,- 
058, is in the unions of the Canadian 
Congress of Labor, affiliated with the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. Last 
week both the TLC and the CCL held 
their annual conventions. Both conventions 
featured noisy battles over Communism. 

Purge: The issue was clean-cut at the 
CCL meeting in Toronto. The CCL had 
already started to clean the Reds out of 
its ranks. Among other moves, it had ex- 
pelled the International Union of Mine, 
Mill, and Smelter Workers because it was 
thought to be tinged with red around 
the top. A small but noisy minority at 
Toronto demanded the readmission of the 
smelter workers. The anti-Communist 
leadership of the congress, however, had the 
situation well in hand and was backed by 
an overwhelming majority of the rank and 
file. The minority motion was voted down. 
Then the congress approved, by a margin 
of seven to one, a strongly worded resolu- 
tion denouncing the totalitarian activities 
of the Soviet Union and favoring a West- 
ern defense alliance. 

Sidestep: The conflict at the TLC con- 
vention, 2,755 miles away in Victoria, 
B. C., was more complicated. The Red 
issue had been raised in September when 
Frank Hall, vice president of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, organized a group of top of- 
ficials of 23 TLC unions with the avowed 
purpose of cleansing the congress of Com- 
munism (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 13). President 
Percy Bengough and the congress execu- 
tive board promptly suspended Hall and 
his 12,000-man union. The real issue, they 
insisted, was not Communism, but Hall’s 
defiance of the TLC constitution. There 
was also a belief that Hall was after Ben- 
gough’s job. 

Bengough won the first skirmish at 
Victoria when the convention voted to 
support suspension of the railway union. 
Then, the point made, it voted to rein- 
state the union but at the same time to 
censure Hall for “unwarranted activities.” 
The rout of the Hall group was completed 
when the delegates elected Bengough and 
his full slate of officers without opposition. 
After an uproarious three-hour debate, the 
consress adopted a weak resolution “de- 
plor'ng” the activities of Communists in 
Cayclian unions. Still fighting, Hall 
threccened to lead his following out of 
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An Aztec pyramid 


made of 


CARBOLOY = 


might still look 
like this 





Why build a pyramid of Carboloy 
Cemented Carbide, able to outlast the 
pagan creed itself? It would hardly be 
practical— 

But a Carboloy pyramid would with- 
stand the ravages of time, because of 


the same characteristics that can make 
Carboloy so useful to you. 


For Carboloy Cemented Carbide has 
an amazing resistance to stresses, pres- 
sures, shock, corrosion, and wear. 


Carbides already work for you 
indirectly; the equipment you use is 
cheaper and better because they helped 
make it. And by using Carboloy 
Cemented Carbide in your own pro- 
duction, 
benefits. 


you can get even greater 


How you can benefit 

Let these advantages of Carboloy 
Cemented Carbide help you. Call in 
a carbide expert—your Carboloy engi- 
neer. He'll help your engineers plan 
a comprehensive program of effective 
use of carbide tools, dies and wear parts 
throughout your plant, for higher pro- 
duction at lower cost. 


CARBOLOY COMPANY, INC. 
11177 E. 8 MILE AVE., DETROIT 32, MICH. 











WEAR-RESISTANT PARTS of Carboloy Cemented 
Carbide are improving many end _ products. 
Examples? These dental drills are faster, cooler- 
cutting, and longer-lasting than ordinary steel 
drills. Other parts, such as fishing rod line-guides 
and reel bushings, knife sharpeners, masonry 
drills, and paint-scrapers, use longer-lasting Car- 
boloy Cemented Carbide, t 


CARBOLOY CUTTING 
TOOLS more than doubled 
production here without 
additional machines, men 
or equipment! Gray iron, 
steel, bronze, and stain- 
less steel were turned, 
bored, and milled by 
Carboloy Cemented Car- 
bide to make this cream 





separator, 
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CARBOLOY SHEET-METAL DIES formed 5,000,000 
of these tie-rod bearings without redressing. 
Steel cutting-out dies were scrapped after 800,000 
operations. 


CARBOLOY: 


CEMENTED CARBIDE 


THE VERSATILE 


METAL O F 


INDUSTRY 
57 





























CHAMBERLIN 
INSULATION 


Nation-wide Chamberlin has shown 
owners and managers of all types of 
buildings how to hold scarce and costly 


ROCK 
WOOL 


fuel heat in, winter after winter. 


After Chamberlin factory-trained 
craftsmen install the famous Cham- 
berlin “Cap” of Rock Wool Insulation, 
stores, theaters, apartment houses, 
schools, churches, rectories ... all types 
of buildings... begin saving money, 
creating greater inside comfort all 
year around. Chamberlin Rock Wool 
not only keeps fuel heat in during 
winter, but keeps summer heat out. 


Learn how Chamberlin has brought 
greater comfort, health, economy and 
cleanliness to over 234 million build- 
ings and homes, already! See your 
phone book! Call your Chamberlin 


Man today! 


CHAMBERLIN PRODUCTS INCLUDE 







FREE SURVEY 


Ask for free survey. No 
oy See phone 
book or mail coupon, 





Chamberlin Co. of America, Dept. 111 
1254 LaBrosse St., Detroit 26, Mich. 


Without obligation, tell me about 
Chamberlin Services 


for (type of building) 


A. WEATHER STRIPS—CALKING—INSULATION 
wey =SCREENS—STORM SASH—IN-DOR-SEALS 


LOLI 


4, 





Name 





Address 





City. State. 
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CUBA: 


Man of Action 


Skeptical Cubanos still said “wait and 
see” last week. But there was no denying 
they were pleased with the way their new 
President, 45-year-old Carlos Prio Socarras, 
got off the mark. He was the direct political 
heir of retiring President Ramon Grau San 
Martin and would probably follow the 
same generally liberal path. It looked, how- 
ever, as if he meant to move a good deal 
more firmly and efficiently. 

Grau, for example, was noted for his 
long, rambling orations. After the inau- 
guration on Oct. 10, Prio stepped out on 
the balcony of the Presidential Palace and 
made a brief statement, the gist of which 
was: “It’s time to work and not to make 
speeches.” 

He followed this up by scheduling regu- 
lar hours for receiving visitors (one day a 
week for congressmen) , cutting the palace 
guard in half, removing anti-aircraft guns 
from the palace roof, reducing the Presi- 
dential armed escort, and warning black 
marketers of “a smile on my lips and a 
whip in my hand.” Before his first week 
as President had ended, he had also tackled 
energetically the two main problems which 
he had inherited from Grau: the cost of 
Cuban living and the maintenance of pub- 
lic order. 

Prices and Shirts: Cuba’s financial 
situation is excellent and there are plenty 
of United States dollars on the island. But 
the Grau administration’s lavish expendi- 
tures and overambitious public-works pro- 
gram have left the treasury empty and 
many government workers unpaid. At the 
same time inflation has raised the cost of 
living beyond the reach of most Cubans. 
Many workers are threatening to strike for 
higher wages, which employers say they 
cannot pay. The tobacco, textile, and 
alcohol industries face severe crises. Sugar 
sales, on which Cuba lives, will probably 
soon decline as other sugar-producing areas 
of the world get back into postwar pro- 
duction. 


Prio struck at the cost of living in his 


first message to Congress, the night of his 
inauguration. He announced that “as a re- 
sult of direct negotiations with distributors 
. . . the price of consumer goods will be 
lowered 10 per cent .. . effective tomor- 
row.” 

There was tremendous applause as he 
added that this “is not the only step 
I will take to lower living costs.” The next 
day drygoods stores used big ads in the 
newspapers to announce the cuts. Whole- 
sale and retail grocers were less coopera- 
tive. Prio was said to be angered by their 
attitude and the public hoped he would 
crack down on them. He had already or- 
dered an investigation to see if high wages 
for farm hands were responsible for the 
high cost of farm products. The new Presi- 
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Prio and Grau: Hail and farewell 


dent also asked Congress to set up an ef- 
fective civil service and a tribunal to check 
expenditures. 

Prio’s other big job is to restore order to 
a country lately plagued by a wave of 
political gang killings. He started by ap- 
pointing a new national police chief, hard- 
boiled Lt. Col. José M. Carames. Only 
action, not a new law, was needed to end 
the disorders, Carames declared. 

Prio made only one unpopular move in 
his first week in office. He barred the Presi- 
dential Palace to wearers of the guayabera, 
the incredibly comfortable, coatlike white 
shirt with many tucks and buttons which 
has become almost the national costume 
of Cuban males. 


HONDURAS: 


Unanimously Si 


Tired old Tiburcio Carias Andino was 
ready to step down after sixteen years as 
President of Honduras. He had picked his 
Minister of War, Juan Manuel Galvez, to 
succeed him. When he promised a free and 
honest election, the opposition Liberals 
chose Angel Zufiga Huete to run against 
Galvez. 

The Liberals started a lively campaign. 
But a few weeks before the election they 
announced that Carias was using “unprec- 
edented pressure” to “impose” Galvez up- 
on the country. They saw no possibility 
of a free election, so they withdrew from 
the contest. 

Voting is compulsory in Honduras, and 
Galvez and the Carias candidates for Vice 
President and congressmen were the only 
names on the ballot. Eighty-four per cent 
of the 300,496 registered voters went 
quietly to the polls on Oct. 10 and elected 
them. From his hiding place in Tegucigal- 
pa, the capital, Zifiga called for a revolt. 
but no one paid any attention. 
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90% of forest fires are caused by people. When you are in the woods be as careful 
with fire as when you are at home. Hold your match till it’s cold. Crush out your 
cigarette, cigar or pipe ashes. Drown your camp fire, then stir and drown again. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 


Aina Insurance Group 


tat $s %o 


Standard 
Ry orotection HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
®, > ; 


“anyiase® 
7 STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N.Y. 
AEY™. A INSURANCE CO. THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
TH? CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Since 


the founding of the Aetna 
in 1819...through wars, con- 
flagrations and depressions 
...no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of 

failure of an Aetna Com- 

pany to meet its 
obligations. 
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The Maclarens: A smoky vacation in New York 


Paffer: On a holiday from Scotland’s 
austerity, Maj. and Mrs. Donatp Mac- 
LAREN of Perth went whole hog in a New 
York night club by smoking big black 
cigars. 


Reasonable Faesimile: After rough 
bidding at an Urban League art-auction 
benefit in New York (Newsweek, Oct. 
11), William S. Wassel of Philadelphia 
paid $2,600 for an oil painting of an 
Indian. The artist, amateur Dwicut D. 
EIseNHOWER, explained in a letter that it 
was just a copy of another oil painting by 
Henry C. Balink. “One of the great things 
of history,” said Wassel. 


Loo-Loo: When their eighteenth child was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. S. Y. Loo of 
Augusta, Ga., the Chinese couple had no 
difficulty in naming her. Said Loo to Dr. 
J. William Thurmond who delivered the 
baby: “Well, it’s like this: Your brother 
is . . . Dixie’s candidate for President so 
we'll name her Dixie Thurmond Loo.” 


Seclusion: Author Lewis Mumrorp, de- 
scribing the modern parkway system to 
a meeting of the American Society of 
Planning Officials, mourned that lovers’ 
lanes—‘part of the practical aspects of 
courtship”—have been eliminated. 
>The Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors’ Journal outlined a Cambridge 
scheme for planned romance: “We have 
left in our main park area a suitable tract 
of wild country terrain for courtship, a 
social need almost always forgotten.” 





Goody: To prove that people will do any- 
thing for money, ANN MiILter of Mercer 
University in Macon, Ga., ate a grass- 
hopper to win a $2 bet. The taste: “Crisp.” 


Forever Tiresome: The Massachusetts 
Supreme Court ruled, in a divided opinion, 
that Katrairen Wrwnsor’s’ “Forever 
Amber” was “soporific” rather than ob- 
scene, indecent, and impure. The court 
found it “unfortunate” that its “sexual 
episodes abound to the point of tedium.” 
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Tovarisch at Home: Set. RAvpu FELtL- 
inG of McCook, Neb., broke through the 
Russian blockade of Berlin by “softening 
up” Red Army guards with “small talk” 
about the gadgets on his car and chit-chat 
about his wife Elizabeth. He described a 
Soviet guard post as a “scene out of a 
Hollywood movie”; The floor was littered 
with empty vodka bottles and a girl in a 
Russian uniform sat on the chief guard’s 
lap throughout the cozy conversation. 


Champ Herself: Mrs. Liry Barrow 
Brooks, mother of heavyweight champion 
Joe Louts, gave the old one-two to a De- 
troit quiz show by walking off with the 
$12,000 purse. The prizewinning question: 
Who wrote “The Pledge of Allegiance to 
the American Flag”? Her correct answer: 
Francis Bellamy. 


Speeder: Tony Marorrta, 5, of Boon- 
ton, N. J., arrested for driving without a 
license the three-quarter-horsepower car 
his father built him (Newsweek, Sept. 
27), won a reprieve when Recorder Gerald 
Fowler decided on a personal investiga- 
tion of Tommy’s car and driving habits. 


Calling All Brains: Technicians at tli. 
Jefferson-Hillman Hospital in Birminy 
ham, Ala., got a mental shock when a); 
electro-encephalograph being fitted on 
patient to measure his brain impulses sud 
denly called out: “Ball one, strike one.” 
When the machine switched to popular 
tunes, the hospital gave up trying to 
compete with the local broadcasting 
station. 


Unfilial? Film star Veronica Lake col- 
lapsed when told, four days before the 
birth of her third child, that her mother 
Mrs. Constance Veronica Keane was suing 
her for $500 a month and $17,416 in back 
support. Mrs. Keane’s claim: She had 
been “tossed off like an old shoe” despite 
a support agreement which had_ been 
signed in 1943. Asked why her mother’s 
allowance had been cut off, the $4,500-a- 
week daughter complained: “Well, I’m 
only supporting my grandmother, my 
mother-in-law, two children, a nurse and 
the servants.” 


Igor Beavers? In Harpenden, England, 
Lorp Hampopen had his own ideas on the 
cause of Russia’s misbehavior. “The gen- 
tlemen who live in the Kremlin,” he told 
a Boy Scout conference, “have not been 
brought up as Boy Scouts. If they had, 
we might have a chance of coming to an 
agreement.” 


Indian Giver: In Los Angeles, Mrs. Sot- 
omon W. Laykin won her divorce by 
charging her husband with cruelty for 
giving her expensive jewelry and an occa- 
sional $1,000 check at dinner parties. “As 
soon as our guests were gone,” she said, 
“he would take the jewelry back and 
destroy the checks.” 


Bad Boy: Jor Straucn, 18, former “Fat 
Boy” of Our Gang comedies, was sen- 
tenced to three years but put on probation 
for being the “fence” for a juvenile gang. 




































































Tommy Marotta: How dangerous was three-quarter horsepower? 
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When you re in the spothght 
and you re judged by your hospitality, 


there is only one choice... 
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Before and after: Modernized lighting in a Cleveland Heights school combats defective vision 


Can They See? | 


On Sept. 14, the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness began a coun- 
trywide test of the eyesight of American 
school children. That marked the anni- 
versary of the day when Francis Scott 
Key wrote “O say, can you see . . .”—the 
opening words of the national anthem 
sung at all school flag-raising ceremonies. 

Last week, the society’s first report re- 
vealed that a surprising number of the 
young singers can see—but poorly. When 
their eyes were tested and medically ex- 
amined, one-fifth of all school children 
(more than 4,500,000) had some form of 
defective vision. 

State education commissioners and 
county and city school superintendents 
sent statistics to the society. Other in- 
vestigators mentioned the shocking lack 
of proper facilities for medical attention 
and bad conditions in many classrooms 
that cause eye fatigue. 

Summing up these reports, Dr. Frank- 
lin M. Foote, executive director of the 
society, recommended better lighting of 
classrooms, non-glare surroundings, color- 
ing of walls and floors to meet illumina- 
tion standards, light-adjustable desks, and 
more legible maps, textbooks, and other 
reading matter. 

Dr. Foote also urged vision tests on 
entering school as well as periodic tests 
at regular intervals, some form of medical 
care and public-health nursing so that 
serious eye defects can be promptly diag- 
nosed, and the establishment of sight- 
saving classes with extra large textbook 
and typewriter type for children with sub- 
normal vision. 


Ear and Eye Men 


In Chicago last week, members of the 
Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryn- 
gology gathered for their 53rd annual 
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meeting. For millions of Americans who 
complain of every head ailment from the 
common cold to earache, the eye, ear, nose, 
and throat specialists had these new med- 
ical achievements to report: 

> Exotropia, commonly known as “wall 
eye,” in which one eyeball seems to veer 


outward and both eyes fail to focus 
naturally on the same object at the same 
time, can be completely cured by early 
diagnosis and treatment, Dr. Richard G. 
Scobee of St. Louis told the visitors. If 
the outward turn is not severe and the pa- 
tient is young, exotropia can be corrected 
by proper exercise. If the deflection is 
great, surgery is necessary for both children 
and adults. Scobee described the operation 
this way: The anchorage of the tiny mus- 
cle (lateral medius) that pulls the eye- 
ball outward is moved backward to short- 
en its range of movement. The muscle is 
often found to be thicker and more power- 
ful than the opposite muscle on the in- 
side. To restore balance, the thickening 
must also be removed. 

> The old theory that nose blowing when 
you have a cold spreads the infection to 
the tube connecting the eye and throat 
was exploded by Dr. W. Wallace Teed, for- 
mer naval doctor, of Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Teed bases his claim on experiences with 
Navy submarine men trained to use the 
Mommsen “lung,” a device for escaping 
from a sunken submarine. Wearing the oxy- 
gen-filled lung, the men entered a lock 
at the bottom of a 100-foot, water-filled 
tank and made their way up through the 
water to the top. “All this exposure to 
increasing pressure necessitated frequent 
inflation of the tubes between ear and 
throat in order to equalize pressure in 
the middle ear,” Teed said. Although 90 
per cent of the trainees had some cold 
infection, only one got an ear infection 
from inflating the tubes while suffering 
from a cold. 

> Curare, the ancient South American 
arrow poison, is a valuable aid in throat 


surgery, Dr. R. Charles Adams of Roches- 
ter, Minn., claimed. In throat operations, 
the gagging reflex must be avoided. Curare, 
supplementing pentothal by vein, para- 
lyzes the reflexes, Adams said, and does 
away with large doses of heavier anesthe- 
sia and the nausea which is often a serious 
complication in throat surgery. 

> Permanent blindness strikes one out of 
every eight premature babies who weigh 
less than 3 pounds at birth. Dr. William 
C. Owens and his wife, Dr. Ella U. Owens, 
of Johns Hopkins, commented on_ this 
condition, known as retrolental fibroplasia, 
after studying 214 premature babies born 
through a two-year period. This eye mal- 
ady, a peculiar membrane which develops 
behind the lens of the eye, appears with- 
in six months of birth. The cause is not 
known, and there is now no treatment for 
it. However, the Drs. Owens suspect 
that the elaborate care given the pre- 
mature infant—high protein diets, large 
amounts of vitamins, repeated transfu- 
sions of blood and plasma, amino acids, 
and even hormone therapy—may upset 
the child’s delicate body balance and lead 
to blindness. They are now investigating 
this possibility. 


The Body Builders 


If you have a nutritional deficiency. 
either from wrong eating or from a dis- 
ease that interferes witlr the assimilation 
of food, no single nutrient will help you. 
Permanent recovery depends on scientific 
feeding of prescribed foods containing a 
group of certain essential amino acids, 
Dr. Robert S. Goodhart, New York nutri- 
tion expert, said last week at the graduate 
fortnight of the New York Academy of 
Medicine. 

“Man never develops a deficiency of 
one nutrient without an associate de- 
ficiency of others,” Dr. Goodhart declared. 
“It would be a serious mistake ever to 
assume that a single deficiency exists and 
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to attempt therapy with a single nu- 
trient.” 

For good health, at least eight amino 
acids, the so-called building blocks of pro- 
tein, are needed. These are valine, leucine, 
isoleucine, methinnine, threonine, phenyla- 
line, tryptophane, and lysine. In all, there 
are about 23 amino acids, but the human 
body, aided by essential acids, can manu- 
facture the others. 

Meat Is Better: The protein consumed 
at each meal should contain all eight vital 
amino acids, either from animal or plant 
(peas, beans, and nuts) sources. “In the 
absence of any of these, all the others be- 
come useless for the purpose of tissue 
growth,” Dr. Goodhart said. 

Animal protein has all these essentials, 
but plant proteins may be missing one or 
two. “If the total quantity of food con- 
sumed is unusually small, and it becomes 
necessary to make a choice, vegetable 
sources of protein should be dispensed 
with rather than high-quality animal pro- 
tein,” Dr. Goodhart suggested. This sim- 
ply means the addition of a fair amount 
of milk, cheese, meat, and eggs at every 
meal. 

When sufficient amounts of high-quality 
protein cannot be taken in the form of 
customary foods, Dr. Goodhart recom- 
mends a variety of protein concentrates, 
such as egg white, powdered whole egg, 
casein, and hydrolyzed protein. 

In conclusion, the nutritionist sum- 
marized the basic principles of nutrition 
in five words: early, enough, complete, 
continuous, and prolonged. 


Longer Life for Doctors 


Early in 1940 the class of 1900 of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, held its 
annual dinner. As the toll of members 
who had died in the last year was intoned, 
the surviving doctors blinked with shocked 
surprise. A group of the naughty-naughts, 
then in their late 60s, began to investigate 
the alarmingly high death rate. The next 
year a Committee on Longevity was an- 
nounced, with Dr. Charles E. North, 
bacteriologist, as chairman. 

The committee’s findings were equally 
shocking. A gallstone authority did not 
know he had gallstones. A hernia special- 
ist had a hernia. Other members had poor 
sight and nose and throat ailments. Only 
three had normal weight; 35 were too fat 
and 23 too thin. 

On advice of the committee, all members 
of the class agreed to take frequent exami- 
nations and treatments for any ailments 
discovered. Classmates examined each 
other without charge. Last week the com- 
mittee made an official report on the eight- 
year plan. In that time the group, aver- 
aging 75 years, had an annual death rate 
of ive members. “This compares favorably 
Wil a national rate of 6.7 persons in 100 
over 65, as listed in a government survey. 
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Call your shots 
on anti-freeze 4, Jy/edld 


You should be VERY SPECIFIC when 
you buy anti-freeze. 

Study the situachun. Study the 
field. Pick a good dealer. Study the 
companies. Pick a good company. 

I did this and lit on COMMERCIAL 
SOLVENTS CORPORATION—one of 
America’s great chemical compa- 
nies, with strong resources, large 
laboratories—makers of penicillin 
and scores of other famous prod- 
ucts. (They’re no bathtub chemical 
company, you see.) 


EITHER, CSC 
ANTI. FREEZE IS 
FRIENDLY TO 

US 
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All right, CSC makes two fine 
anti-freezes; which one do you want? 


TWO CSC ANTI-FREEZES 


One is frankly economical—$1.25 a gallon 


it 


ANTI-FREEZE 


Anti-Rust | 


‘Vinee % Mdorless. Economie 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. ——S 


—called Nor’way*—with a methanol 
base. It’s more than economical: it is the 
most efficient anti-freeze you can buy. It 
takes less than of any other type to protect 
your radiator against freezing and it con- 
tains an ingredient that helps to reduce 
evaporation losses. 

Another nice thing, it doesn’t make 
your car smell as if it had a snoot full. And 
another, it embodies an efficient anti-rust. 

The other CSC anti-freeze is PEAK*—a 
fine, permanent type—more costly at the 
start ($3.50 a gallon)—but you can put it 
in your radiator and feel safe all winter. 
It’s guaranteed tc last all season in a 
properly prepared cooling system—won’t 
seep—won’t hurt rubber or clog your 
radiator. 


BUT, FIRST— 


But before you have anti-freeze put in, let 
your service man tighten all hose connec- 
tions, check the thermostat, and purge thé 
cooling system with Nor’way CLEANER or 
Nor’way QUICK FLUSH to rid it of its 
summer collection of 

rust, scale and grease. 

And then get him to 

use Nor’way Stop $ 50 

LEAK to seal any leaks per 

so you won’t lose your gallon 
anti-freeze. 





PERMANENT TYPE 


ANTI-FREEZE 


ANTi-auet 
"trenton - ne gont-amet 





COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS. CORPORATION 17 East 42nd Street, New York 17,5. V3 
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IF YOU WANT HANDSOME 
HEALTHY-LOOKING HAIR. 
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Wake up, men! Remember water is no 
hair tonic. And don’t keep on plaster- 
ing your hair down with sticky, gooey 
products which cover hair and scalp 
with a dirt-catching ‘scum.’ Use Krem] 
—a distinctly different hair tonic. 
Kreml grooms hair so naturally with 
a handsome lustre yet never smothers 
hair — never clogs pores with greasy 
goo. Great to remove dandruff flakes. 
Kreml keeps your hair —scalp feeling 
as delightfully clean as the day you 
washed it. Change to miracle-working 
Kreml today! 





Shr Torte 


A product of R. B. Semler, Ine. 





















Elemental Man 


Though everyone can enjoy a chuckle 
at Soviet claims to almost every major 
modern invention from the electric light 
to the airplane, these extravagances can- 
not dim the true importance of one nine- 
teenth-century Russian chemist. He was 
Dmitri Ivanovitch Mendeleyev, who first 
organized the chemical elements into a 
framework that became the basis for the 
modern science of the atom and its com- 
binations. 

Every Western chemistry text men- 
tions Mendeleyev when the basic _prin- 
ciple of the periodic table of the elements 
is introduced; yet few persons outside 
Russia know much about his life and 
times. The first full-length biography* in 
English, published last week, paints a 
vivid picture of a well-rounded scientist 
who was as much concerned with oil 
wells, coal mines, and agriculture as he 
was with fundamental theory. 

Fiction and Faet: The biography is 
in the form of a novel with an over- 
abundance of created dialogue, but the 
author, Dr. Daniel Q. Posin, Russian- 
born physics professor at North Dakota 
State College, offers assurance that the 
scientific and historical facts are au- 
thentic. His fictionizing does slip up rather 
badly at one point, where he supposes that 
Mendeleyev, on a visit to America in 
1876, was confused by those he met with 
Mendel, the Austrian monk who made 
pioneering experiments in genetics and 
crossbreeding. The author’s temptation 
must have been strong, for Mendeleyev’s 
name usually follows Mendel’s in the 
alphabetical index of any history of. sci- 
ence, but the fact is that Mendel worked 
in almost complete obscurity during his 
lifetime, while Mendeleyev gained world 
fame. . 

By taking some fictional liberties, how- 
ever, Posin builds up some unforgettable 
pictures: The blond, blue-eyed boy, in 
the small Siberian village of Aremziansk, 
watching the primitive chemistry of his 
family’s glassworks, where traces of chro- 
mium, cobalt, and manganese oxides 
would make green, blue, or violet panes 
for stained-glass windows. The multicol- 
ored fire that destroyed the factory. His 
widowed mother, at 56, learning Latin to 
coach her son for his university entrance 
exams. The wagon trip from Siberia to 
the educational centers of Western Russia. 

The adult Mendeleyev was negligent of 
clothes, had his hair cut and his beard 
trimmed by a former sheepshearer once a 
year, and declined to wear a dress suit 
when called for an audience by the czar. 
But he was a tall and impressive figure, 
and never more so than on the morning 
of Aug. 7, 1887. On that day a solar 
eclipse swept its shadow across Russia, 





*MENDELEYEV. By Daniel Q. Posin. 845 pages. 
Whittlesey House. $4.50. 
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and astronomers from England, Fran 
Germany, Italy, and the United Stai 
were on hand. 

To observe the effect in the upp 
atmosphere, the army provided a hydr 
gen-filled balloon and a young lieutena: 
to handle its valve rope and _ballas: 
Mendeleyev, then middle-aged, w: 
chosen as the observer. Superstitious pea. 
ants handed him messages for person::! 
delivery to God. 

At the last moment the balloon wouldn ! 
rise. The professor of chemistry ordere:! 
the lieutenant to get out. Alone, althoug!: 
he had never before navigated a balloon. 
he rose to 11,375 feet and made a safe 
landing 150 miles from the starting point. 
Warning the bystanders against bringing 
any fire near the escaping hydrogen, he 
took final readings of temperature and 
air pressure. 

Card Trick: Mendeleyev’s great dis- 
covery was made with the aid of a set of 
little white cards on which he wrote the 
properties of all the known chemical ele- 
ments. Reshuffling and rearranging them, 
he found a sequence in which, like a cross- 
word puzzle, meaning could be read both 
right and left and up and down. From 
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Mendeleyev put the elements in order 


this “periodic table” he made bold deduc- 
tions. There were blank spaces in his 
chart, and Mendeleyev predicted in detail 
the nature of three of the missing ele- 
ments. They were discovered by other 
scientists during his lifetime, and _ fitted 
the specifications. Since then, all the re- 
maining blank spaces in Mendeleyev’s 
table have been filled. 

Mendeleyev was the first correctly to 
place uranium as the heaviest element. 
Prophetically, in one of his final writings 
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—— 


after uranium’s radioactivity had been 
discovered, he urged “those who seek new 
subjects of research to occupy themselves 
with the uranium compounds.” 

No curtain of iron (element No. 26) or 
anv other material interfered with Men- 
deleyev’s science. He studied in Germany 
and France. He was an early visitor to 
Pennsylvania’s oil fields in search of drill- 
ing and refining methods for the Caspian 
resources, and he was repeatedly an hon- 
ored guest and lecturer in London. He died 
in 1907, at 72, and was buried in Volkovo 
Cemetery at St. Petersburg under a tablet 
inscribed with the periodic system of the 
elements. 


Cat-Cracker Powder 


One of the outstanding features of a 
modern oil refinery is the “cat cracker,” a 
gaunt, towering assemblage of pipes and 
tanks in which, with the aid of a catalytic 
agent, large molecules of oil are cracked 
into the smaller molecules of gasoline. The 
toughest problem has been the continuous 
mingling of a solid catalyst with the hot 
petroleum vapors, and it has been solved 
by converting the solid powder, for all 
practical purposes, into a fluid. 

Last week, at the opening of the gleam- 
ing new Esso Research Center across the 
road from the refinery at Linden, N. J., 
E. V. Murphree, president of the Standard 
Oil Development Co., predicted that the 
“fluidized solid” technique would find ap- 
plication “in many other industries as a 
fundamental advance in the handling of 
solid materials.” 

The powder employed to encourage the 
fission of heavy oil molecules is obtained 
from natural clays or synthetic composi- 
tions of silica and alumina. Normally it 
looks like fine beach sand, and like sand 
it can be piled up in a heap. A piece of 
steel will rest comfortably on top of the 
heap, and a cork may be buried beneath 
it. But a special laboratory demonstration 
showed that when air is blown into the 
powder from underneath, its top surface 
flattens out like water insisting on its own 
level. Steel objects sink to the bottom, 
while buried corks rise to the surface. 
Miniature boats float as if on a lake. If a 
stone is dropped, a wave spreads out like 
a ripple on a pond. 

As employed in the commercial refinery, 
the fluidized catalyst particles mix com- 
pletely with the petroleum vapors and flow 
together through pipes and tanks. When 
the cracked petroleum fractions are with- 
drawn for blending into motor fuel, the 
used catalyst is whirled away by a stream 
of fresh air, its accumulated carbon burned 
off, and-the hot powder blown around to 
the starting point where it goes to work 
again on the incoming heavy oil. The 
process was used during the war to make 
aviation gasoline, and most of the “cat 
crackers” of postwar vintage are built 
around it. 
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é Great Northern's EMPIRE BUILDER Only 45 Hours Between 
mg aot Seattle-Portiand via St. Paul-Minneapolis, Spokane 


DupLex-ROoMETTES let you travel 
in luxurious privacy, and permit work 
without interruption at a table (1) or 
watch breathtaking scenery through a 
wide view window (2). 


LAT aM night 


LONG, SorT BED (3) unfolds 
or pulls out from wall for an ex- 
cellent night of rest. Light, heat 
and air-conditioning controls at 
your finger tips. This is Pullman 
convenience at its finest. 


Duptex-RoomeEtTTE, Chicago to Seattle- 
Portland, only $2.13 more than standard 
lower berth. 
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NE; STEMBITER 
KATWOODIE 


REC US. PAT OFF. 


For the smoker with 
STRONG TEETH 















po '' his MA bevras ; 

piece is 
made so that it conforms to 
the shape of the teeth. 








No. 808 
Stembiter 


Identify by Cloverleaf & 
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Picture 
shows 
brior 


bush 


Kaywoodie Briar comes from 

the burl of the brior bush. The 
burls are 40 to 250 years old. 
Our briar is selected with 
experience, and seasoned 


by our own methods. 2 Po x 
KAYWOODIE 


All of it is imported. 
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BRIAR 


For those who bite through their pipe bits- 


Stembiter Kaywcodie is a welcome answer for 
the smoker who habitually bites through even 
the finest rubber pipe-bits. Stembiter was de- 
signed with help from the dental profession, 
and is more than ordinarily comfortable to 
hold in the mouth. Instead of going through 
one channel, the smoke is diffused through 3 
channels, which helps materially to cool it. 
Quality and prices the same as pre-war, $3.50 
to $25. Kaywoodie Company, New York and 
London. 630 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 20. Est. 1851. 
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The March of Television 


The paper was The New York Times. 
The writer was its radio editor, Orrin E. 
Dunlap Jr. His -subject was television. He 
wrote: “Now television is hailed as ‘a new 
billion-dollar industry’ . . . The indus- 
trialists are agreed the time is opportune 
to ‘crystallize television as an industry’.” 
Of sets, Dunlap wrote: “The $250 model 
will detect both pictures and sound .. . 
In the next price class, possibly from $300 
to $500, the instrument will offer television 
combined with a circuit for [standard] 
broadcast reception.” 

David Sarnoff, president of the Radio 
Corp. of America, was quoted as saying 
that manufacturers were aware of the 
many technical, artistic, and financial 
problems still confronting those who would 
establish television programs, but “these 
problems must be solved before a national 
service of network television programs can 
be made available to the public.” 

In the long article, Dunlap went on to 
reiterate most of the facts which a tele- 
vision-conscious public thoroughly realizes 
today. What made the piece news was its 
dateline: Oct. 23, 1938. 

Progress: This week, like a locomotive 
on the loose, video was busily, if belatedly, 
living up to its ten-year-old expectations. 
Some of the latest developments: 

PA Philco television set installed in a 
Capital airliner flying between Washington 
and Chicago was working so well that 
plans were under way to put video on 
other flights as soon as possible. And a 
similar experiment in trains had done so 
nicely that passengers were thinking of the 
day when a trip would simply be a matter 
of a few innings of a ball game or perhaps 
a feature-length movie. 

> A battery of experts lined up on Ameri- 
ca’s Town Meeting of the Air (ABC, Tues- 
day, 8:30-9:30 p.m., EST), which is itself 
now a video as well as a radio program, 
reached little conclusion on the matter of 
how television will affect motion pictures. 
But speaker Walter Abel, chairman of the 
television committee of the Screen Actors 
Guild, let it be known that the actors were 
taking no chances. “When a film is tele- 
vised more than once in a locality,” he 
said, “[the Guild] wants some form of ad- 
ditional payment for actors.” 


Jockeying for Votes 


The ladies—bless ’em, or more precise- 
ly, bless their 48,000,000 votes. That was 
the Democrats’ theme last week as they 
went a-wooing the housewives by radio. 
Though some of the party’s woes would 
rival the sobs in the most lugubrious of 
soap operas, the Democrats concocted a 
disk-jockey show to make their point. And 
into it they threw some of radio’s most 
faithful gimmicks. 

The jockey is an anonymous fellow 


RADIO-TELEVISION 








(actually Les Griffith, a radio actor hired 
for the part) who calls himself the Demo- 
cratic Record Man. His wares are both 
popular records and the Democratic rec- 
ord, carefully integrated to ridicule the 
Republicans. Last week, for example, he 
played a standard recording of “My Blue 
Heaven,” then interrupted it to comment: 
“That’s the dream which has been shat- 
tered for our veterans and their families 
by the 80th Republican Congress.” Mrs. 
Sarah (Mom) Robbins, a Bronx house- 


wife, picked up the cue to urge the ladies 
to vote for the Democrats—and adequate 


Griffith, Democratic disk jockey 


housing. As a musical means of keeping 
the record straight, this interchange was 
followed by a brief recording of the Re- 
publican “theme song”: “I Can’t Give You 
Anything but Love.” 

The show (ABC, Monday-Wednesday- 
Friday, 3:45-4 p.m., EST), as a whole 
new notion in radio campaigning, wastes 
no chance for levity. On the opener there 
was the Hidden Meiody (“Why Was I 
Born”) and a Headache to Housewives 
prize (to Republican Sen. Kenneth S. 
Wherry for saying: “I’m the fellow that 
knocked out meat control’) . 

Guest Stars: Nor was the guest-star 
gimmick missed. During the first week they 
included women politicos like Mrs. India 
Edwards, executive director of the Wom- 
en’s Division of the Democratic National 
Committee, who told housewives that “the 
President has the nicest family,” and Mrs. 
J. Borden Harriman, who said that what 
the people of the world want most is 
peace. 

Naturally their talks (kept short and 
punchy) were punctuated, as is the whole 
show, by plugs urging the ladies to get out 
and vote for President Truman, Senator 
Barkley, and the Democratic ticket. 

To run until just before Election Day, 
the show set the Democratic National 
Committee back $55,000 (all political 
broadcasts must be paid for in advance). 
But if it gets a few chuckles and hence a 
few more votes, the party considers the 
money well spent. 
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The Windsor Imperial combines the finest Radio-Phonograph Magnavox ever built with Magnascope— 
the new excellence in television. Radio-Phonograph, $895. Bookcase Television Receiver, $750. 


FOUR HOURS of continuous music from 
one loading of the new LP records... plus 
MAGNASCOPE TELEVISION which may 
be added to your Magnavox at any time 


AGNAVOX brings you a great new 
instrument for home entertainment. 

This is the first radio- phonograph to play 
both the new LP (long-playing) and stand- 
ard 78 rpm records automatically. Further, 
Magnascope television which brings 
sharper, clearer pictures without glare or 
eyestrain may be had now or added later. 
Only magnificent Magnavox radio- 
phonographs and television receivers offer 
you a wide choice of traditional and mod- 
crn cabinets. And as you would expect, 
‘ere is no truer, more flawless AM-FM 
and world-wide Short Wave reception. 


Record-playing’s greatest innovation in 
twenty years is yours with Magnavox. 
You enjoy a full evening of continuous 
recorded music with one loading of the 
new Duomatic Changer. In all models 
from $375 to $895; other furniture models 
from $179.50. Television receivers from 
$299.50 to $750. Write for brochure. 
The Magnavox Co., Dept. 220,2175 Bueter 
Road, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
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The Windsor Imperial Radio-Phonograph. 


The Modular Television Receiver correlated with 


Magnavox Cosmopolitan AM-FM Radio-Phonograph) 








Juliana’s Calves 


Every now and then an old joke about 
Queen Juliana makes the rounds. It goes 
something like this: 

In her college era, the young princess 
was out walking one day. Two young men 
strolling behind her began joking about 
her rather plumpish calves. Juliana there- 
upon turned around and said: 

“Don’t slander, gentlemen. On_ these 
columns rests the House of Orange.” 

“May it rest easily,” came the retort. 

To that the present Queen of the Neth- 
erlands is supposed to have taken no of- 
fense. But last week the joke was recalled 
when Der Spiegel, a German news maga- 
zine published in Hannover under British 
license, was suspended for two weeks by 
the British Military Government after a 
reported protest to London by the Nether- 
lands Foreign Office. 

No reason was given. But the issue con- 
cerned, that of Aug. 28, carried an article 
on the House of Orange which featured 
the story recited above. The article also 
charged that Juliana’s husband, 
Prince Consort Bernhard (a German 
by birth), had been an honorary 
sturmfiihrer of the Nazi Elite Guard 
and also an employe of the Amster- 
dam branch of I. G. Farben, the 
great German chemical trust. 


Editor’s Week End 


In Bennington, Vt., The Evening 
Banner (circulation, 7,628) celebrat- 
ed Columbus Day a day early by not 
publishing Monday. On ‘Tuesday, 
the Oct. 12 legal holiday, it printed 
as usual. Owner Frank E. Howe, 
who lets subscribers pay him in but- 
ter and eggs, explained he likes long 
week ends. 


Columns-Go-Round 


Who gets his name in the columns? 
“So They Said,” The New York 
Star’s new column about columns, 
decided on Oct. 10 that columnists 
write about (1) those who attain 
fame, (2) those who employ press 
agents, (3) columnists’ friends, and 
(4) themselves. Tabulating twelve 
Manhattan columns, The Star found 
President Truman mentioned 23. times; 
Governor Dewey eighteen; Henry Wallace, 
eleven; Tallulah Bankhead, nine; General 
Eisenhower and Peter Lind Hayes, eight; 
Groucho Marx, seven; Joe DiMaggio and 
Eddy Duchin, six; and Milton Berle, six. 


All the News... 


Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, at each whistle 
stop along his Presidential campaign trail, 
stepped onto his train’s back platform for a 
quick, homey talk to trackside crowds. 
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Last week James B. (Scotty) Reston, a 
Pulitzer Prize staffman on the precise, pro- 
Dewey New York Times, soberly reported 
from the tour how the candidate -ended 
such speeches: 

“ “Good-by, everybody,’ shouts the gov- 
ernor, ‘good-by,’ and the ‘Victory Special’ 
pulls out—usually with a jerk.” 


One-Barreled Maury 


Reuben Maury frankly writes for pay. 
For ten years he hammered out opposing 
editorials for Collier’s and the tabloid New 
York Daily News. When The News was 
isolationist, Collier’s was internationalist, 
but Maury, talking at once from both 
sides of his mouth, editorialized with ease 
for each. : 

Last week, though, life was simpler. The 
carefully channeled double-talking was 
over. Collier’s was no longer running his 
editorials, and Maury explained it by say- 
ing he had quit. After Capt. Joseph M. 
Patterson, News publisher, died two years 
ago, he said, his newspaper work had in- 
creased and he no longer had time for the 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
Maury no longer editorializes on both sides 


magazine. Collier’s also said that Maury 
had resigned, not been fired. But trade 
gossipers, putting two and two together 
for anything from four to ten, thought 
they saw significance in the fact that for 
some weeks the back editorial page, long 
Maury’s exclusive hunting preserve, had 
been carrying editorials signed “W.L.C.” 
—otherwise William L. Chenery, former 
editor and now publisher of Collier’s. 
Now back exclusively on the rowdy 
News (circulation, 2,400,000, America’s 
fattest) the thin and bald 49-year-old 


Maury—son of a liberal Montana lawye 
and himself a lawyer in Butte for tw: 
years—can revel in his talent for coining 
expletives such as “Uncle Sap” for Uncle 
Sam and “Bloody Joe” for Stalin; in per 
suit of such whimsies as calendar revision 
and coatless summer suits, and in editing 
the hair-letting-down letters column of the 
brash tabloid. 


The Polk Murder Case 


When CBS correspondent George Polk 
was killed in Salonika last May (News- 
WEEK, May 24 and 31), the Greek Gov- 
ernment immediately pointed the finger 
at Communist guerrillas. Almost as quickly 
various American groups, including the 
Newspaper Guild of New York and the 
Overseas Writers, started asking questions 
of the Greek Government (accused as 
Fascist) and charged that rightists rather 
than leftists wanted Polk out of the way 
because of his critical writings. 

There, except for charges, counter- 
charges, and investigations, the matter 
largely rested for the summer. But this 

week the Athens government formal- 
ly charged that Gregory Staktopoulos, 
a Salonika newspaperman accused of 
Communist connections, his mother, 
and two Red fugitives were guilty of 
the deed. The latter two were identi- 
fied as Evangelos Vasvanas and 
Adam Mouzenidis, alleged members 
of the Communist execution squad 
known as. “OPLA.” Warrants were 
issued against all. The government 
charged that Polk was killed in a 
rowboat supposedly taking him to 
an interview with Gen. Markos 
Vafiades, Greek guerrilla chieftain. 


The AP: Watch Starzel 


For five-odd years the smoldering 
question among Associated Press 
staffers has been: After KC, then 
what? KC is Kent Cooper, for 23 
years the AP’s ironhanded boss and 
now, at 68, three years past the age 
customary for retirement. 

Many are the bright-eyed and 
fair-haired boys who have been ru- 
mored most likely to succeed Cooper. 
There were, for instance, AP Secre- 
tary Lloyd Stratton; ex-Assistant 
General Manager Claude Jagger, now 
a public-relations man in Hawaii; Byron 
Price, for years an AP giant and currently 
Assistant Secretary-General of the United 
Nations; Paul Miller, who named his son 
Kenper (Cooper’s cablese name) but then 
quit as Washington bureau chief to take 
a job with the Gannett empire. 

Last week, in the bars across 51st Street 
from the bustling AP beehive in New 
York, busy gossips insisted they had, at 
last, the answer. He was the tall, suave, 
and brisk Frank J. (for Joseph) Starzel, 
44, assistant AP general manager direct- 
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with a Hollywood heritage 


Now you can have a genuine Bell & 
Howell movie camera . . . the kind that 
gives personal movies’ the Hollywood 
touch—at a price far lower than 
you'd expect. It’s the new Filmo Com- 
panion—by the makers of Hollywood’s 
- preferred professional equipment. 


Takes Superb Color Movies — Easily 


Bell & Howell’s high standards mean 
that with a Filmo you don’t take a 
chance—you take a top-quality movie! 
Simply drop in a spool of low-cost 8mm 
film, full color or black-and-white. No 
sprockets to thread, and the film gate 
opens and closes automatically. Then 
sight through the brilliant viewfinder, 
press a button, and what you see, you 
get! It’s as easy as that, with a Filmo. 


~ See Filmo Companion—and the many 
other precision-built 8mm and 16mm 
Filmo cameras and projecters—at better 


photo shops now. 
*Plus Federal tax 


FILMO SPORTSTER 
With F1.9 lens, this 8mm 


spool-loading camera takes 
fine movies indoors or out, 
even when the light is weak. 
Four operating speeds, includ- 
ing true slow motion. Does 
animation tricks, too. 


FILMO AUTO-8 


Offers an exclusive combina- 
tion of 8mm camera features 
including magazine-loading, 
Swifturn two-lens turret on 
which matched finders turn 
with lenses, five speeds in- 
cluding true slow motion, 
and provisions for animation tricks and 


self-filming. 


FREE BOOKLET, “How to Make Movies in 
Natural Color,” is yours for the asking. 
Write Bell & Howell Company, 7132 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45. Branches 
in New York, Hollywood, Washington, 
D. C., London, 
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ing traffic. The tipoff almost was unmi: 
takable. When KC, who as a hobby writc- 
music (most of it bad), toured Europ 
last summer, he left Starzel (pronounce ! 
STARzul) acting general manager. Re- 
turning, he let the younger man keep the 
title—for awhile, at least. 

Actually, the chances are that while 
Cooper may step down, he will not ste; 
out. He is. expected to keep his curren: 
title, that of executive director, but trans- 
fer his previous handle—that of genera! 
manager—to Starzel. This would allow 
Cooper to preserve his full pay and privi- 





Gould and Starzel of the AP 


leges, but allow him to shuck off opera- 
tional detail and become a sort of roving 
AP ambassador. 

While KC cannot, traditionally, name 
a successor to himself as top man, it is 
well known that the real masters of the 
service, its eighteen-man board of di- 
rectors, elected by the some 2,400 papers 
and radio stations which own the coop- 
erative, are partial to Starzel. 

But if Cooper should linger too much 
in the background, the high command 
might well be divided. The square-jawed 
Alan J. (for Jenks) Gould, executive 
editor, might head up the putting together 
of the million daily words that make up 
the AP report, with Starzel’s main task 
that of speeding it to the papers and 
handling the business end in general. 

Nevertheless,, one thing was certain: 
Starzel was the man to watch. 

Traffie Man: An amiable, carefully 
methodical man with a flair for running 
things, Starzel earned his AP name, as 
KC did, in traffic. Both are ex-reporters, 
but Starzel is a more experienced news- 
man and, under him, the service’s 1,500 
staffers would be more likely to know 
where they stand. 

By the time he was knee-high to a 
linotype, Starzel was working in the back- 
shop of his father’s Iowa weekly, The Le 
Mars Globe-Post. Before he started writ- 
ing for the paper at 13, he already was 
an able printer. He quit the University 
of Iowa in his senior year to become news 
editor of the Iowa City Press-Citizen. 

Later he was assistant managing editor 
of The Des Moines Register and Tribune. 
news editor of The Bloomington (IIl.) 
Pantagraph, and, in Chicago, a Journal! 
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copyreader and then ad manager for a 
cement manufacturer. 

In New York in 1929 he joined the AP 
as, briefly, a features promotion man. Then 
he moved out to the local desk and be- 
came night city editor in 1934. The next 
year he was sent to Columbus as Ohio 
bureau chief. His staff, in his six and a 
half years there, fed the nation’s press 
many a headline story: the tragic °37 
Ohio River flood, the Little Steel strike, 
and two World Series. 

Then, in 1942, KC tapped Starzel for 
traffic. In AP jargon, traffic means trans- 
mission of news and pictures, collection of 
member-paper assessments, and - liaison 
with the dailies and broadcasters which 
make up the mighty behemoth of fact- 
finding. 

Starzel thought up statewide wirephoto 
networks, of which he soon will have 
seven, and charted the AP’s great post- 
war stretching of its overseas teletype 
networks. 

On the personal side, the Iowan makes 
newspapers his main reading and hard 
work his monklike pursuit. Off duty, he 
sticks close to home in suburban New 
Rochelle, N. Y., with his family of a wife 
and two children, flower garden, bridge 
games, and hunting dog. He is friendly, 
but not gregarious, with lower-echelon AP 
men. He boasts to their Newspaper Guild 
negotiators that he used to be a good 
Guildsman himself, and was a heavy cash 
contributor to the CIO union’s famous 
1935 Newark Ledger strike. 

Sportsman: More popular with staffers 
is Alan Gould, 50, the bow-tied ex-sports 
writer now executive editor. He drinks, 
bowls, and pitches horseshoes with them, 
writes them racy orders with the terse- 
ness he likes and, often, in the sports 
jargon he never has lost. 

“This'll_ take teamwork,” he'll say, 
shoving his cigar sidewise, or “you'll have 
to carry the ball on this one.” 

Twenty-six years an AP man, Gould 
began newspapering as a $5-a-week cub 
on The Elmira (N.Y.) Star-Gazette, 
worked on other upstate New York 
dailies, switched to the AP as a rewrite 
man in 1922, and within a year, became 
sports editor. 

He was first in the organization to get 
a sports by-line—on a Dempsey-Firpo 
fight—and forged AP’s spotty sports re- 
port into a versatile, full coverage. 

In 1941, when Byron Price quit to be- 
come chief United States censor, Gould 
stepped up to AP’s top editorship. Cover- 
ing the war was his responsibility. Now 
his chief interest is making Associated 
Press stories—long-living monuments to 
verbosity—more readable. But he still 
Wants facts. Last summer he toured his 
European bureaus and returned warning 


that correspondents must fight hard to be 


fair, square, and right. 


“We'll have to keep our guard up,” 
he said, 
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is in the eating...The proof of a Calculator is in the 
using...That’s why we say, “Try before you Buy,” 
using a Friden Calculator with your own personnel, 
in your own office and on your own figure work. 
Telephone your local Friden office...a representative 
will analyze your work, provide a fully automatic Friden, 
instruct you on its simple operation and leave it for you to try 
on your own problems...all without obligation, 
There’s a Friden model to fit your pocketbook, your every 


specification. Try before you Buy...that’s the Friden way. 


FRIDEN MECHANICAL AND INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICE IS AVAILABLE IN APPROXIMATELY 250 COMPANY CONTROLLED SALES AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 



















































That beer of beers... 
As brightly brilliant 
Asa Maryland morning! 
Brewed leisurely 

In limited quantities 
To bless the throats 
Of connoisseurs 


Like you, yourself! 
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Brewed and Bottled by The National Brewing Company of Baltimore in Maryland. 
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— TRANSITION — 


Born: Lucius D. Cray III, son of Lt. Co! 
and Mrs. Lucius D. Clay Jr. and grandson 
of the American Military Governor in 
Germany: in Tampa, Fla., Oct. 12. 


Engaged: RaNDOLPH CHURCHILL, 37 
writer, lecturer, ex-member of Parliamen: 
and only son of former Prime Ministe: 
Winston Churchill and Mrs. Churchill. 
and June Ossorne, 25, daughter of Col 
and Mrs. Rex Osborne of Malmesbury. 
Wiltshire; in London, Oct. 14. 


Near Missus: Rep. Ricuarp F. Har.ess. 
43, Democrat, of Arizona, and Merepitn 
Howarp, 37, a former Follies showgirl, set 
four separate dates in 48 hours for thei 
wedding, but four times fate intervened: 
(1) The wedding was set for Knoxville. 
Tenn., but Miss Howard’s father wanted 
it held in Tulsa, Okla. (2) In Tulsa, the 
wedding guests didn’t arrive. (3) The 
matron of honor, Mrs. Hal Roach of 
Hollywood, lost her special wedding hat. 
And (4) the bride’s twin sister Virginia 
was ill in Mexico City and couldn’t attend 
the ceremony. At the week end the jinxed 
couple called the whole thing off “for a 
short while.” 


Lost and Found: Police were alerted 
when-ailing Sen. Rosert F. WacGner, 71. 
Democrat of New York who fathered the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act, was missing 
for ten hours from his son’s home at Islip, 
N. Y., Oct. 16. The family feared amnesia 
as the senator had suffered two such at- 
tacks previously, but at 2 a.m. Sunday, 
Oct. 17, Wagner turned up in the Hans 
Jaeger restaurant in New York for a sand- 
wich and coffee. 




















Married: Air Force Lt. Fexrx (Doc) 
BLANCHARD, 23, one of the all-American 
“touchdown twins” of Blanchard and 
Davis at West Point, and Jopy Kina. 
of San Antonio, Texas: in San Antonio, 


Oct. 12. 





Indicted: Martin J. Montt, 26, was in- 
dicted as an American Lord Haw Haw by 
a Federal grand jury in Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
Oct. 14. The former Air Force lieutenant 
went AWOL in Karachi in 1944, stole a 
United States plane in Italy, and flew to 
Germany where he allegedly broadcast for 
the Nazis. 


Died: Mary Eaton, 46, former musical- 
comedy star who played in the Ziegfeld 
Follies from 1923 to 1930 and co-starred 
with Eddie Cantor in “Kid Boots”; in 
Hollywood, Oct. 10. 











Suicide: James Roper, 20, son of Elmo 
Roper, public-opinion analyst, hanged 
himself Oct. 11 in a closet of the family 
home at West Redding, Conn. He had 
suffered a brain injury in an automobile 
accident. 
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Bright ideas to brighten your home 


HOW CAN YOU make an old bathroom sparkling and modern, 
at low cost? Answer: Install easily-applied wall tile, a shower 
stall,a clothes hamper, and Venetian blinds—all made of Kaiser 
Aluminum. In all these products manufacturers have demon- 





ening this picture. It’s preferred in refrigerator vegetable crispers 
because it’s light, has no harmful chemical reaction on food, can- 
not chip, cannot affect flavor, and cannot be matched for looks. 
In stove griddles and kitchen utensils because of its excellent 
heat-conducting properties. In screens, ventilators, lighting fix- 
tures because it can’t rust and is so easy to fabricate. 


For another dependable source ... choose 


‘aiser Aluminum 


product of Permanente Metals Corp. 
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strated the matchiess beauty of aluminum. Beauty combined 
with lightness, strength, freedom from rust —advantages which 
make it the most versatile of metals. That’s why aluminum ¥s 
the successor to all other materials. it 


outstanding example of aluminum’s combination of advantages. 
For instance, it can cut heating costs 5 to 10 per cent. And alu- 
minum can’t rust or streak, need never be painted, gives a beauti- 
ful, lasting appearance. Its lightness makes it easier to install, too. 
With all these advantages, no wonder more than 1000 different 
products are now being made of Kaiser Aluminum! 





BRIGHT IDEA FOR MANUFACTURERS 


Don’t these ideas suggest that Kaiser Alu- 
minum can benefit your operations? 


If so, remember this: Pound for pound it 
gives you three times the working surface 
of steel. It can be formed, drawn, spun, 
brazed, welded. It can be painted or pol- 
ished, or finished in almost any way. 


By choosing Kaiser Aluminum, you assure 
yourself consistent quality . .. plus the 
aggressive service of an organization noted 
for dependable deliveries. Ask any user of 
Kaiser Aluminum! 








DI! iealers in your area cannot supply the products above, write for manufacturers’ names: Permanente Products Company, Dept. N-10, Consumer Service Division, Kaiser Bidg., Oakland, Calif, 








—— Picture a vast expanse of broad fields and fertile 
valleys . . . an open, uncrowded region, yet a region 
where virtually every type of manufacturing is in 


progress . oe 


—— Picture an area stretching from the mid-West 


to the Atlantic shore, embracing industry which 
produces billions of dollars worth of goods ... 
—— Picture a land of sensible real estate values, and 


~ 


yet a land where industry finds the natural and 
man-made essentials it requires, 

This is a picture of the Land of Plenty, the six 
great states served by the Norfolk and Western. 
American industry is turning to this land for better 
plant locations. Here industry finds its every require- 
ment... plus room to grow. It’s no wonder that 
Bossy sees new sites every day — in the Land 


of Plenty! 


ant Westetis 


RAILWAY 


The Norfolk and Western is eager to serve you — in 
Strictest confidence — with any information you may 
require about the Land of Plenty. Write to the In- 
dustrial and Agricultural Department, Box N-106, 
Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Virginia. 


LAND OF PLENTY 




















THE ECONOMY: 


Normaley, 1948 


The country teetered gently last week 
between inflation and deflation; and busi- 
nessmen feared one almost as much as the 
other. 

Buyer resistance in shoes and clothing 
had brought a break in hide prices and an 
easing in wool, But shoe and clothing 
makers, with a few exceptions, were hold- 
ing the line on prices despite smaller sales 
and cutbacks in production. 

Phillips Petroleum had raised its buy- 
ing price for crude oil, but other big pe- 
troleum firms had not yet followed. And 
heavy fuel oil was selling under posted 
prices, 

But the metals were still hot. The last 
two weeks had brought rises in pig iron, 
aluminum, antimony, and molybdenum, 
One steel producer boosted the price of 
hot rolled sheets, perhaps the forerunner 
of general industrywide increases: two 
others boosted quotations on alloy steels. 

And the railroads were asking another 
freight rate increase. 

In other times and under other condi- 
tions the scattered ups and downs might 
have been called “normaley.” 


Clothing Price Puzzle 


For the last year many an American 
retailer has confronted an ominous situa- 
tion: On the one hand, rising labor and 
material costs were forcing him to pay 
more for his wares; on the other, custom- 
ers were demanding lower prices and occa- 
sionally stayed away in droves if they 
didn’t get them. Something had to give. 

Last week, in one of the small but grow- 
ing number of industries thus plagued, 
something did give. Crawford’s, a leading 
clothing chain—with 63 stores in fifteen 
cities—slashed prices on men’s suits, top- 
coats, slacks, and jackets 20 per cent across 
the board. Joseph Levy. president of 
Crawford’s, explained that it was a move 
to “crush inflation.” But other embattled 
clothiers discounted the philanthropy of 
the move; they related it rather to the 
hard fact that men just weren't buying: 
> Men’s clothing sales had risen 27.9 per 
cent in 1946; but in 1947 showed only a 
72 gain. Now sales were slowing down. In 
August of this year, dollar sales in men’s 
wear slumped 11 per cent below the cor- 
responding period a year ago. Howard’s, 
another major chain, reported August 
dollar sales volume 27 per cent under ¢ 
year ago. 
> Men’s wear inventories were piling up, 
sail the Federal Reserve. Last year they 
equaled ten or eleven, weeks’ sales. Now 
the typical store is bulging with enough 
stock to last eighteen weeks. 

\lthough overstocked and worried com- 
peiitors failed to welcome the Crawford 
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price break, they called it a “smart move.” 
But now came the second worry: Would 
wool growers, woolen manufacturers, and 
labor lower their prices? Unless they did, 
Crawford might find itself forced to re- 
plenish its sales-priced merchandise at 
prevailing or even higher costs. 

A leading industry expert said: “Craw- 
ford is betting that prices will Ke lower 
on fabrics when the company buys again.” 

So far there were no signs of price cut- 
ting by woolen manufacturers. Most 
clothing makers were happy to announce 
that prices on their spring lines would be 
held, let alone cut. Timely Clothes, among 





Acme 


Bridges hurts Hawaii 


others, even absorbed mill increases of 25 
to 40 cents a yard on worsteds. 

But some retailers wondered: If they 
didn’t start cutting prices regardless, what 
would happen to their sales? In the dilem- 
ma of the clothing men, a lot of American 
businessmen could see their own problems. 


LABOR: 


The Bridges Blockade 


From Seattle to San Diego last week 
not a single freighter or passenger vessel 
moved to sea; hardly a ton of cargo was 
unloaded on the miles of docks. Six weeks 


after Harry Bridges had led his longshore- 
men and five other maritime unions AFL, 
CIO, and Independent out on strike, the 
tie-up was complete. 

Hawaii, which lives on its exports of 
sugar and pineapple and its imports of 
food and tourists, was badly pinched. The 
waves still lapped the beach outside the 
Royal Hawaiian Hotel at Waikiki, but 
there were only 150 tourists to listen, com- 
pared with a normal 700. The loss to the 
hotel was almost $300,000 monthly. No 
food shortages were felt as yet, but ware- 
houses began to show gaps in their stocks. 
Only one-eighth of Hawaii’s normal im- 
ports of refrigerated foodstuffs were com- 
ing in, 

Hawaii's exports had also come to a 
standstill. A mountainous 2,325,000 cases 
of canned Hawaiian pineapple were 
stacked in ship holds, waiting for the 
strike to end. And while sugar, the is- 
land’s leading crop, piled up in Hawaii, 
the California & Hawaiian sugar refinery 
at Crockett, Calif—largest in the world 
—closed down for lack of supplies. 

Alaska Airlift: In Alaska communi- 
ties began facing shortages of vital foods. 
In the first eight days of October, Pan 
American Airways flew 195,000 pounds of 
cargo—65 per cent food—to the north- 
west territory. 

Millions of Americans along the rim of 
the Pacific were beginning to wonder 
when the strike would end, if ever. The 
issues had finally shaken down. Wages 
and working conditions were no longer 
insurmountable obstacles, they could be 
negotiated. The employers had agreed to 
continue the union-cherished hiring halls, 
in spite of a Taft-Hartley Act prohibition. 

But extremists on both sides were hold- 
ing up settlement. The leftist-led unions 
had torpedoed negotiations and gone on 
strike just as agreement seemed probable. 
To waterfront employers, exasperated by 
1,400 work stoppages in fourteen years, it 
was the last straw. They decided that 
Harry Bridges and Hugh Bryson, Com- 
munist-liners and principal strike leaders, 
would have to go. They demanded as the 
price of a contract that (1) the union 
officers sign non-Communist affidavits and 

(2) that employers receive ironbound 
guarantees of contract observance. 

The employers printed a White Paper 
in 50,000 copies and distributed it na- 
tionally. It proclaimed: “We can no 
longer deal with party-line leadership.” 

“Arry’s Sealp: In an effort to soothe 
management, right-wing CIO chief Philip 
Murray sent his top trouble-shooter Allan 
Haywood, also a Communist foe, to talk 
with the employers. Haywood offered to 
have Murray and the national CIO under- 
write and guarantee a contract with the 
shippers. (Murray had already put his 
guarantee on the Ford, General Motors, 
and Firestone contracts.) 

By early this week, there were signs that 
some employers were inclined to accept 
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®@ Make faster delivery—and you’ve 
got the jump on competition! 
Speedy delivery builds customer 
good will. Gets the merchandise 
there while the market is strong. 
Brings quicker payment, frees 
working capital. 

In only hours or days, Clipper 
Cargo delivers your shipment to 
any of six continents. Gets it there 
when it’s wanted. Rates are 25% 
lower when shipments are over 
100lbs. C.O.D. and collect services 
to many countries. Cuts paper 
work —a single Air Waybill is all 
that’s needed. 

See how Clipper Cargo speed 
gives you a real selling advantage. 
You'll be shipping by the world’s 
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information, just call your Clipper 
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In the new Nash: Single or double bed 


this promise, but others still held out. 
They pointed out that Murray had made 
a similar guarantee in 1940 and “it didn’t 
mean a thing.” The bitter-enders were still 
after ’Arry’s scalp. Haywood gave up and 
went home. 


AUTOS: 


Mason of Nash 


In some quarters of Detroit there is a 
suspicion that when the automobile in- 
dustry returns to dog-eat-dog competition, 
big George Mason and his Nash will do 
all right. 

The principal reason is Mason himself. 
In between cigar smoking, trout fishing, 
duck hunting, and gin rummy, the jovial 
230-pounder has made a hobby of being 
a successful executive. As president of 
the Kelvinator Corp. from 1928 to 1937, 
he pulled the company from a $1,000,000 
annual loss to a $1,000,000 profit with 
refrigerators that were “sound, simple, 
and stylish.” When Charles Nash merged 
with Kelvinator in 1937 to get Mason’s 
services (he couldn’t hire him away), 
Mason brought the same _ thinking to 
automobiles. In 1942, the last year before 
war demands shut down the auto makers, 
his economical Nash “600” was showing 
the greatest sales increase of any medium- 
or low-priced car. 

This week Mason rolled out a new hoop- 
skirted beauty, the “Nash Airflyte for 49.” 
Nash’s first genuine postwar model, it has 
low, streamlined curves and sweeping un- 
broken fenders which almost hide the 
wheels. Front seats could be folded back 
to make a single or double bed. 

Mason also rolled out a couple of new 


and fancy prices. The new two-door Nash 
Ambassador was up $390 to $2,109 f.o.b. 
factory and the Nash “600” was up $275 
to $1,688. 

In addition to sinking $15,000,000 in 
new models, Mason was seeking a dealer 
organization that was also “sound, simple, 
and stylish” for the competitive days 
ahead. He was cutting down, not building 
up; from 1,790 Nash dealers in 1940, the 
number had been cut to fewer than 1,200. 
He was screening for better dealers, stra- 
tegically located, with a wide enough mar- 
ket so they wouldn’t go broke. 

Since the end of the war Nash had 
shipped more cars per dealer than anyone 
in the low- to medium-price field. And 
Mason had no intention of adding dealers 
until he could supply enough cars to keep 
them strong and healthy. 

Concentration in fewer but stronger deal- 
ers was a technique which had sold more 
refrigerators; Mason also expected it to sell 
more cars. “When the bloom is off the rose, 
when the rains come,” said big George 
confidently, “then Nash will really hit its 
stride.” 


Tucker Torpedoed? 


By late 1948, Preston Tucker had prom- 
ised, he would be employing 35,000 men 
and turning out 1,000 of the revolution- 
ary, rear-engine Tuckers daily. Last week. 
near its target date, the Tucker Corp.'s 
position look like this: 

P Only 28 Tuckers had been completed. 
>The National Labor Relations Board 
denied a request to hold a_ bargaining 
election among Tucker’s 190 workers 
“There is a substantial degree of uncer- 
tainty,” the NLRB said in dismissing the 
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petition, “as to whether the employer will 
successfully overcome its initial difficul- 
ties.” 
> Forty FBI agents were inquiring into 
the activities of the corporation and its 
officers. Five former Tucker sales execu- 
tives had been questioned about the prom- 
ises made in writing by Tucker and his 
company concerning delivery of cars to 
dealers. 
>In an Aug. 31 financial statement to the 
Chicago Federal Court, Tucker indicated 
that the company’s assets of $17,200,000 
of a year ago had shrunk to $8,400,000, of 
which half were dealer promises to pay 
for franchises. 
> Two Tucker stockholders and two deal- 
ers filed suit in the same court, charging 
Preston Tucker and seventeen others with 
conspiring to defraud. They alleged that: 
(1) The first Tucker Torpedo, widely ex- 
hibited and advertised as having come off 
the assembly lines, was actually a hand- 
reconstructed 1942 Oldsmobile: (2) Tuck- 
er had bought an airplane with $40,000 
in corporation money, then leased it back 
to the corporation for $6,000 monthly; 
(3) Tucker used company funds to buy 
a home near Bogota, Colombia, and (4) 
Tucker paid $69,000 to the Ypsilanti Ma- 
chine & Tool Co., owned by his mother, 
for two racing cars fit only for junk. 
Tucker blasted back “Utterly ridicu- 
lous . . . It is inconceivable that supposed- 
ly intelligent attorneys could file a suit 
so rampant with inaccuracies as this one.” 
Nonetheless, the charges would stir no 
little interest among stockholders who 
had put up some $15,000,000 to finance 
him. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Record Harvest: The Agriculture De- 
partment announced that farm output this 
year surpassed last year’s record by 8 
per cent—mainly because of a 3,568,000,- 
000-bushel corn crop and a 1,283,770,000- 
bushel wheat crop. 

Tavern Television: Modern Distribu- 
tion reported a poll of saloonkeepers 
showed most would be happier without 
television. The sets draw more customers, 
but cut dollar sales, chase away business- 
men who want to talk shop, slow service, 
and make the bar unapproachable. 
> “During the first few months after a 
television set comes into the home,” said 
Pau! Raibourn, vice president of Para- 
mount Pictures, “all other forms of relaxa- 
tion. including . . . motion-picture attend- 
ance. show decreases of 20 to 30 per cent.” 
However, he added, “through television 
broadcasts we will come into your home 
to show you just enough of a picture to 
male you hungry for the rest of it.” 

New Model: General Motors will shut 
dow) its Buick assembly line this week 
unt'! Nov. 1 for a new-model change-over, 
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Bu Troughs 


8-Column Adding Machine 
Capacity 999,999.99 


Price-minded? Find out how much more you get in this 
famous Burroughs adding machine . . . more depend- 
ability, more lasting accuracy, more value in materials 
and workmanship .. . for only $125. It’s a full-size 
Burroughs, precision-built to the standards that have 
made Burroughs the most-used adding machines in the 
world. Put it to work for you. Call your local Burroughs 
office or write Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 

| Prices slightly higher in Canada 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 






Burroughs 
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laying off about half thé 17,000 hourly 
workers. The new models are expected to 
be shown publicly late next month. 

Coin Television: The Telecoin Corp., 
manufacturers of coin-vending equipment, 
formed the Tele-video Corp. to make mul- 
tiple-unit television systems—a master set 
with coin-operated auxiliary screens. They 
will be installed in schools, hotels, theaters, 
and cocktail lounges. 

Freight: When the seasonal freight-car 
squeeze failed to materialize—car loadings 
are down 7 per cent from last year—the 
Association of American Railroads ordered 
a survey to find out whether lower inven- 
tories or truckers (whose August loadings 
rose 20 per cent over last year) were to 
blame. 

Below-Cost Meals: A study by the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission showed the 


railroads last year spent $1.31 for every © 


dollar’s worth of food and service they 
provided diner and lounge-car customers. 
On the twenty largest railroads the losses 
ranged from 2 to 80 cents on the dollar. 

Lease: Kaiser-Frazer signed a twenty- 
year lease with War Assets Administrator 
Jess Larson for the $28,000,000 Cleveland 
blast furnace now operated by Republic 
Steel, after the Justice Department ruled 
that Kaiser’s acquisition of the plant did 
not violate the antitrust laws. Republic 
had tried to get two Congressional com- 
mittees to block the deal. 


PUBLICITY: 


Berries in Berries 


Those red spots in front of some Amer- 
ican eyes this week are cranberries. And 
the man to blame is Bert Nevins, New 
York publicity agent. 

To promote National Cranberry Week 
some 1,200 growers last summer hired 
Nevins, a confirmed drum beater who al- 
ready had the National Diaper Service, 
Doughnut, and Pretzel Weeks accounts. 

Hoopla Prinee:. Nevins surveyed the 
$16,000,000-a-year cranberry _ business, 
gathered together statistics, gag material, 
and other props of the flacks, and was off. 
First, he convinced the bandleader and 
songwriter Sammy Kaye that a song cele- 
brating cranberries would be a hit. Kaye 
obligingly wrote the “Cranberry Bounce.”* 

Nevins then persuaded the dance teach- 
er Arthur Murray to create a “Cranberry 
Bounce” dance with the idea that it would 
be a bigger hit than “The Big Apple.” 
In return, he wangled Murray and his 
dance teachers into newsreel and television 
shows introducing the dance—which gave 
the customary boost-each-other publicity 
to both Murray and cranberries. 

The next step was to contact the Tex- 
tile Color Card Association, which dreams 
up new color suggestions for textile man- 





*Paronomasia on the process of screening cran- 
berries. Good ones bounce, bad ones hit and 
lie flat. 
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N. Y. Star 


Queen: Old gag, new twist 


ufacturers. Such smart Manhattan shops 
as Jane Engel and Tailored Woman, al- 
ways happy to find a new color name, 
were using “cranberry” in their promo- 
tion; the word also was showing up in 
fashion reviews. Actually, cranberries are 
different hues at different seasons. A Baar 
& Beards “cranberry” scarf may be a quite 
different shade from a Westmore “cran- 
berry” lipstick. 

Another Nevins target was the rail- 
roads, which haul most of the cranberry 
crop. According to Nevins, dining cars in 
75 per cent of the railroads will be featur- 
ing cranberry pies, sauces, and juices this 
week. Hotels, restaurants, and drugstores 
also feel that tying in with a “week” is 
good business. Childs, Longchamps, Tof- 
fenetti, and Stewart restaurants, the Sher- 
aton hotel chain, and hundreds of drug- 
stores were pushovers for plugging cran- 
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Acme 


Bounce: Supposed to be the berries 





berry pies, sundaes, and frappes. Leve: 
Bros., Proctor & Gamble, and_ the 
Corn Products Refining Co. agreed tc 
squeeze cranberry recipes into nationa! 
broadcasts for Spry, Crisco, and Karo. 

Bog Queen: For Nevins, no plug 
seemed too far-fetched. For weeks he di- 
rected a stream of good, bad, and indiffer 
ent gag material relating to cranberries a! 
radio comedians, columnists, and cartoon- 
ists. He urged hundreds of mayors ani 
governors to proclaim Cranberry Week. 
Between these august missions Nevins 
founded the Federation of Cranberry and 
Chicken Fanciers—with headquarters in 
his Times Square office—to campaign to 
make cranberry sauce an integral part 
of every chicken dinner. He even tried to 
get Emily Post to tell her readers cran- 
berries are not only “socially correct” but 
“delicious.” Inevitably, there was a Cran- 
berry Festival on Cape Cod, the heart of 
cranberry bogs, featuring, to no one’s sur- 
prise, a sparsely clothed “Queen.” 

What did it all add up to? Nevins con- 
tends more Americans thought, ate, and 
perhaps dreamed about cranberries this 
week than ever before. This autumn they 
will probably tuck away a goodly part 
of the industry’s record 874,000-barrel 
output. Last March the Nevins-conducted 
Doughnut Week was credited (by Nevins) 
with more than doubling the month’s 
doughnut consumption. 

For his part, Bert Nevins drew down 
$25,000, plus $50,000 for expenses, and 
all the cranberries he could eat. 


COURT: 
Ceiling on Merit 


Many a person was startled last week to 
find an employer could no longer give his 
employes merit raises without bargaining 


-with the union—that is, if the union want- 


ed to be consulted. The Supreme Court 
seemed to imply as much, not by rendering 
a decision, but merely by the choice of 
cases it chose to review. 

In the case of J. H. Allison & Co., Ten- 
nessee meat packers, the National Labor 
Relations Board had ruled the company 
guilty of unfair labor practices for refusing * 
to negotiate with the union on merit pay 
raises. The Cincinnati Circuit Court up- 
held the NLRB. The Supreme Court re- 
fused to review the case. 

Simultaneously the Supreme Court an- 
nounced it would hear a case involving the 
Crompton-Highland Mills, Inc., of Griffin, 
Ga. The company had broken off negotia- 
tions with the union, then twelve days 
later raised wages without further con- 
sultation. The NLRB held the company 
guilty of refusing to bargain collectively, 
but the New Orleans Circuit Court had 
overruled it. The NLRB appealed to the 
Supreme Court to bring the New Orleans 
court into line. 

To many the implication was that the 
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IP RESENTING ... the first book- 


<- keeping machine styled in the 
modern mode—with that rare beauty of 
truly functional design. And inherent in 
this distinctive machine are new features 
that speed and simplify the production 
of every accounting record. 

The Foremost is fashioned for effi- 
ciency in business administration—fash- 
ioned for faster accounts receivable, for 
more detailed accounts payable, for com- 
plete payroll records—as well as for every 


other phase of management control. 

Combining the maximum in owner- 
utility with singular operator-appeal, this 
completely electrified bookkeeping ma- 
chine is designed to produce the results 
you require—at lower cost. See it today! 

Call your local Remington Rand spe- 
cialist, or write Department NE-10, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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| Supreme Court believes that the union 
& U | IVE R SA L. must be consulted, if it wishes, on any kind 
of pay raise, merit or otherwise. “The 
G ENEVE | implications of the decision go to the very 
heart of a cherished American tradition,’ 
‘said The New York Herald Tribune, “th: 
right of the individual to advance himseli 
by his own efforts.” 
Limited Editions “The principle is a hazardous one in any 





Master goldsmiths have kind of free-enterprise economy—free en 
wrought the unusual terprise for the employe as well as the em- 
beauty of this limited ployer,” commented The New York Times 
collection of fine timepieces. Actually, their concern was untimely: 
Universal Genéve expert the body was already cold. Under Section 


watchmakers have given them 
consistent accuracy. ° 
Prices, left to right, 


8 (5) of the Wagner Act, it is unfair labor 
practice for an emplover to “refuse to 


$71.50, $95, $95 and $120 bargain collectively.” Although no case has 
Polerel Tea tackuie 4, . yet been brought under the Taft-Hartley 
are achieveinwets for ach Act, the same section was carried into it. 
watches in 14 Kt. gold. | without change. And there is plenty of 


Supreme Court precedent for insisting that 
all sorts of wage increases are proper sub- 
jects for collective bargaining, notably the 
United Auto Workers-J. I. Case Co. de- 
cision (1944) and another involving the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Telegraphers. 
There is no obligation for the employer to 
follow union wishes, but if the union so 
desires, he must negotiate. 








FARMING: 











At Leading Jewelers Good Watchmaking 
The Mexican Wetbacks 
THE HENRI STERN WATCH AGENCY, INC., 587 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. ©1946 
As farmers standing on the American 
| - side of the border gave the signal last 
| k week, thousands of Mexican migratory 
| P ack your workers in full view of Mexican and United 


aa ~ States authorities swarmed over the bridges 
BUSINESS LETTERS from Cuidad Juarez into El Paso, Texas. 
With thousands of acres of crops awaiting 
harvest, United States immigration offi- 
with POWER cials in E] Paso for the first time in border 

| history dropped the bars completely. 
Kead... As the Mexicans crossed, they were 
placed under technical arrest, paroled to 
the Texas Employment Commission, and 
loaded on trucks headed for the fields. On 
the cotton farms of the Upper Rio Grande 
Valley they would pick 90 per cent of the 
1948 crop. The “wetback” invasion had 









IS DELIGHTFUL 
IN THE FALL 






Free booklet, 
Money-Making Mail, re- 
news your respect for the part that 









letters play in your success. Gives | become so great that part of it was “dry- 
Every minute something to four keys to better correspondence back. 
do ort see - ina health. that you can begin to put into effect ~ The illegal “wetback”—a Mexican farm 
ful ocean climate Written by Dr. Robert R. Aurner, laborer who ass wades across the 
u imate, — Pent iekinde | 1,000-mile-long Rio Grande, then applies 
Got Salling - Fishing munications — for 18 years ranking | for work at some American farm before 
Beach Riding - Thrilling professor of business administration he is even dry—had assumed major eco- 












miles of Boardwalk. 5 tec gg nomic importance for labor-needy farmers 
Splendid accommodations Division. Send today. Please use busi- in the American Southwest. The lawbreak- 
in a host of fine hotels ness letterhead. Fox RIVER PAPER | ers meant a labor force that (1) could 


CORPORATION, 1732 Appleton 
St., Appleton, Wisconsin. 


easily be mobilized just for the harvest. 
(2) would accept low wages, often 20 to 
37 cents an hour, and (3) would work 
from sunup to sunset and live in a 
fashion that American labor would in- 
stantly reject. 
John Swanson, assistant chief patrol in- 
spector of the Immigration Service at E! 
Paso, called wetback living conditions “hor- 
|  rible peonage . . . slaves are treated better 


For Atlantic City’s 
Descriptive Blue Book, 
write 








HOLIDAY HEADQUARTERS 
Convention Hall, 
Atlantic City, N.J. 
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than the men on some of the farms we 
have visited.” 

Swelling Tide: Up to Dec. 31, 1947, 
the American cotton grower had been able 
to hire “braceros,” Mexican contract la- 
borers legally brought in under treaty con- 
ditions guaranteed by the United States 
Government. But then Congress let the 
program lapse and individual farmers had 
to make their own contracts with the Mex- 
ican Government. They were unwilling or 
unable to do so; the Mexican laborers did 
not care to sign up for the six months re- 
quired in the contract. The number of 
“braceros” dwindled from 60,000 last year 
to only 23,500 by Oct. 7, 1948. Now, the 
illegal ““wetbacks,” estimated at 16,000 in 
1943, were moving in to fill the gap; they 
would probably swell to an invading army 
of about 190,000 during 1948. 

The Immigration Service, with its 800- 
man patrol (mostly along the Mexican 
border) plus a few planes and jeeps, was 
almost helpless before the tide. There 
weren't enough jails in the Southwest to 
hold the two-time offenders who were sup- 
posed to be jugged. 

Meanwhile, the farmers who adamantly 
insisted on their “right” to the illegal 
wetbacks were charging another group with 
violating the law. They said Dona Ana 
County cotton growers, across the border 
in New Mexico, were hijacking their wet- 
backs and breaking an old Texas statute 
about recruiting labor. They demanded 
that Texas police intercept carloads of 
the wets and return them to the El Paso 
area, from which the illegal migrants had 
been lured by promises of higher pay. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Ersatz Candles: H. G. Erstrom Engi- 
neers of Chicago are making aluminum 
candles that burn lighter fluid instead of 
wax. The cone-shaped cap holds a wick 
which extends down into the fluid in the 
hollow tube. The candle (in five shining- 
metal colors) fits any type of candlestick 
and burns for three hours without odors. 

Plane Fires: To cut airplane fire haz- 
ards, Douglas Aircraft and the Monsanto 
Chemical Co. have developed a new fire- 
resistant fluid for the hydraulic pumps 
that move wing flaps, landing gear, and 
brakes. The fluid flows at 40-below-zero 
temperatures and also acts as a lubricant, 
doybling pump life. 

Concrete Paint: Lowebco, Inc., of 
Chicago announced a paint for concrete 
walls and floors that will not peel or chip. 
The paint, in eight bright colors, dries in 
four ours. In factories, it resists acids and 
500-degree heat. 

Clean Soap: Armour & Co. introduced 
Dial. a toilet soap with a new chemical 
designed to kill bacteria causing perspira- 


tion odors and to help clear up skin dis- 
orders. 
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Is Your Product Priced to Sell? 


Slash Production Costs MM ps * 
with TOWMOTOR 


Cut 20% to 30% from present production costs with Towmotor 














Mass Handling. Rushing raw materials to production lines — 
speeding finished products to shipping — stacking full loads 
into overhead storage space—Towmotor is the busiest piece 
of equipment you'll ever own! Gasoline-powered Towmotor 
Fork Lift Trucks lift, transport and stack full loads any time, 










anywhere — operate at maximum capacity 24 hours a day, 
every day. Towmotor handling keeps pace with production. 
Take a tip from the men who make handling pay a profit: 
More professional handlers use Towmotor than any other 
fork lift truck. Send for FREE BOOK, Towmotor Materials 


Handling Analysis Guide. 
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Double and triple savings with standard Towmotor Ac- 
cessories. However, if a standard Towmotor unit does 
not solve your handling problem, Towmotor engineers 
welcome the opportunity to design special equipment 
to meet your specific needs. Details are available with- 
out obligation. 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, DIV. 47, 1226 E. 152nd St., 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES IN U, S, AND CANADA 
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‘We beg to differ, 
Dr. Johnson!” 


“It came as a bit of a shock, sir, when we 
looked up ‘service’ in your famous Dictionary, to 
find your first meaning for it was—‘menial office; 


low business, done at the command of a master’. 


“No, Dr. Johnson, not even from you can 


such a statement go unchallenged! 


“Service—in our book—is something alto- 
gether different. It’s attentiveness, willingly and cour- 
teously given. It’s the real pleasure we take in smooth- 
ing the path of travellers. It’s making our passengers 


feel ‘at home’ above any of five continents. 


“You see, most of your definitions couldn’t 
please us more, sir. ‘Element encompassing the 
terraqueous globe’, for instance, is such a wonder- 


fully important way of saying ‘air’. 


“But please, Dr. Johnson, won’t you revise 
your meaning for ‘service’. . . after your experience 


on this flight? Do ask Mr. Boswell to remind you”. 
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SPEEDBIRD SERVICE... Over the Atlantic...and Across the World 


Twenty-nine years’ flying experience—with eleven 
years’ experience over the North Atlantic. Seventy- 
two thousand miles of BOAC Speedbird Routes. 


LONDON from NEW YORK or MONTREAL 





















From Via Days of Week Winter Round Trip* 
NEW YORK GLASGOW TUES., SUN. wc ec nes $466.70 
NEW YORK SHANNON THURSDAY ....... $466.70 
MONTREAL GLASGOW WEDNESDAY ...... $448.00 


*Fare shown is a reduced excursion rate (effective until April 1, 1949) on flights 
completed within 30 days. Round trip fares to Scotland or Ireland are slightly less. 


YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL OFFICE—Information and bookings also a! 
most airline offices, or at BOAC, 420 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y., and at BOAC 
offices in Baltimore, Washington, D. C., Chicago, Los Angeles, Montreal and Toronto. 





Routes to Australia, New Zealand and South Africa in association with Qantas Empire Airways Limited. 
Tasman Empire Airways Limited and South African Airways, respectively. Also to Australasia across ths 
Pacific from San Francisco via British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines Limited. 


TISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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Cripptic Economics 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


EFORE the National Press Club in 

Washington on his recent visit, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, Britain’s Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, declared that the Labor 
government had “no idea whatever” of 
devaluing the pound sterling. He added 
that devaluation would “increase the 
price of our imports and decrease the 
price of exports, which is 
exactly the opposite of what 
we are trying to accomplish.” 
Later he explained that what 
he meant was that devalua- 
tion of the pound would 
swing the “terms of trade” 
still farther against Britain 
and require a larger volume 
of exports to pay for its im- 
ports. 

Even if Sir Stafford’s the- 
ory of the exchanges were correct, his 
implied policy is hardly calculated to 
promote world revival. It treats an ex- 
change rate not as something that re- 
flects the real value of a currency, but 
as a weapon for exploiting other coun- 
tries. The rate is to be manipulated so 
that the British can buy cheap and sell 
dear by forcing the rest of the world to 
sell cheap to and buy dear from Britain. 

Sir Stafford’s theories, however, hap- 
pen to be wrong. A nation cannot alter 
the terms of trade in its favor merely 
by manipulating its exchange rate. 


eT us look at the matter first from the 
iy side of imports. If wheat is selling 
here at $2.16 a bushel, then a hundred 
bushels of wheat will cost the British 
$216. With the pound pegged at $4, 
they will cost the British buyer (ignor- 
ing subsidies) £54. If the pound fell to 
$3, the same wheat, it is true, would 
cost. the British buyer £72. But it 
would not cost the British any more in 
dollars. And what Britain now com- 
plains of is not a pound shortage but a 
dollar shortage. The British Govern- 
ment can print all the pounds it wants. 
One of its troubles is that it has already 
printed too many. 

Now let us look at the matter from 
the side of exports. The British sell 
cloth in our market, say, at $36 a bolt. 
At a $4 pound, the British exporter 
ets £9 for it. But if the pound fell to 
. the exporter would still be able to 
t $36 a bolt here. Therefore he would 
t £12 a bolt instead of £9. His 
etling profits from export, and his in- 
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centive to export, would be that much 
greater. 

Sir Stafford’s belief, therefore, that 
sterling devaluation would “increase the 
price of our imports and decrease the 
price of exports” is not true at all if we 
look at these prices in terms of dollars. 
And it is the supply of dollars about 
which the British bureau- 
crats are always complaining. 
If we look at these prices in 
terms of pounds, it is true 
that the price of Britain’s 
imports would be greater in 
pounds, but the exact op- 
posite of the truth that it 
would get fewer pounds for 
its exports. On the contrary, 
it would get more. 

It is the insistence of the 
British Government on keeping the 
pound above its free market value that 
is chiefly responsible for the chronic 
British trade deficit. An overvalued 
pound unduly encourages imports both 
of necessities and of luxuries. This 
forces the British bureaucrats to hold 
down imports by license, quota, and 
prohibition. And where the overvalued 
pound does not force British exporters 
to price themselves out of foreign 
markets, it makes the profit margin on 
their foreign sales so unattractive as 
compared with what they could get 
from domestic sales that the British 
Government has to order manufactur- 
ers to sell abroad, has to allocate goods 
for export, and has to forbid its own 
citizens from buying more British prod- 
ucts than some arbitrary domestic allot- 
ment. Thus foreign trade is carried on 
by a series of compulsions on buyers 
and sellers, consumers and producers. 


t is only Marshall-plan aid that en- 
I ables this system to keep going at 
all, by forcing the American taxpayer 
to pay for the trade deficit that the 
system creates. The European trade 
deficit could quickly be solved by free 
markets and free exchange rates, which 
would enormously stimulate exports at 
the same time as they would discourage 
imports. But most of the governments 
of Europe have no faith in free markets, 
do not understand their function, and 
will not permit them to operate. In 
addition, most European governments 
wish to conceal their inflations by hold- 


ing down internal price levels by edict. 
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Plant Engineer says, ‘‘We 
standardize on Modine Unit 
Heaters at Kearney & Trecker.” 


Yes—this Milwaukee machine tool manu- 
facturer knows how to make working 
conditions more comfortable, more attract- 
ive for its employees. 

“We've used all types of Modine Unit 
Heaters ever since they came on the mar. 
ket,” Mr. Volz adds. “And we've spent 
next to nothing for maintenance. They’re 
quiet, economical . .. beam heat where 
we want it. Their pleasing appearance 
fits right in with a shop we're proud of. 
That’s why we standardize on Modine Unit 
Heaters—use over 100 in our shops.” 


If you have an industrial 
or commercial space heat- 
ing problem, get Modine’s 
free booklet. See qeeies 
section of phone book or 
write Modine Mfg. Co, 
1505 17th Street, Racine, 
Wisconsin. 
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NEW EASE 


STENCILS NOW 
ON AND OFF 
IN SECONDS 


NEW 


"400" SERIES 
A. B. DICK 


MIMEOGRAPHS_ 





Flexamatic Control, the latest 
advance in mimeographing, 
gives you a brand new positive 
yet flexible control of paper, 
ink and copy. 


Ask for a demonstration. See 
for yourself how much faster 
and easier your duplicating 
operation can be made with the 
new “400” Series A. B. Dick 
mimeographs. For use with all 

-makes of suitable stencil 
duplicating products. There is a 
nearby A. B. Dick branch or 
distributor—listed in the phone 
book—ready to serve you. Or 
write for information. 

A. B. Dick Company, 

720 West Jackson Boulevard, 

Chicago 6, Illinois. 

The Mimeograph Company, 

Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


A.B. DICK 














Quite in Order 


Douglas Woodruff lards The Tablet, the 
London Roman Catholic weekly he edits, 
with witticisms as well as wise sayings. In 
the Oct. 9 issue, Woodruff told this tale in 
his column, “Talking at Random:” 

“Members of several religious orders 
were together in a room the other evening 
when suddenly the light went out, leaving 
them all in darkness. The Benedictine sim- 
ply went on saying his office, which he 
knew by heart anyway. The Franciscan 
knelt down and began to pray for light. 
The Dominican suggested to his com- 
panions that they should inquire into the 
nature of light, and consider the sequence 
of causes that might have led to its failure. 

“But the Jesuit left the room. He had 
gone to mend the fuse.” 


City of Wistful Pagans 


New York is a “pagan city.” More than 
half of its adult population has no religious 
affiliation. But, says Dr. Kenneth D. Mil- 
ler, New York is a city of “wistful pagans 
—pursuing madly materialistic ends, but 
not satisfied either with the pursuit or the 
attainment; searching for something higher, 
better.” 

Dr. Miller, president of the interde- 
nominational 136-year-old New 
York City Mission Society, last 
week released statistics on the Em- 
pire City’s religious temperature— 
which he found low. In a pamphlet 
to be published in a fortnight, he 
estimates that out of 8,000,000 the 
adult population (over 14) is 
6,400,000. “Less than 1,500,000 of 
this age group are claimed in official 
Catholic _ statistics,’ Dr. Miller 
states, “the Protestant churches 
have about 600,000 on their books; 
and Eastern Orthodox report about 
50,000.” 

“At a liberal estimate,” he adds, 
“600,000 Jews have. some active 
connections with synagogue or tem- 
ple.” Subtract all these, he says, 
and 3,650,000 persons are left re- 
ligiously unaécounted for. 

Even among those who are on 
church books, Dr. Miller feels, at- 
tendance is not good. Roman Cath- 
olics, he maintains, find that too 
many Italians think of the church 
only in terms of baptisms, mar- 
riages, and funerals. “Jewish lead- 
ers, too, confess that most of their 
synagogues are sparsely attended 
except at the high holidays.” As 
for Protestants, on an average 
Sunday “two out of three don’t go.” 

“Is New York more wicked than 
other cities, or more godless?” asks 
Dr. Miller. He thinks not. “New 
York is simply exhibiting in an 
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a phenomenon of our age . . . [Its] pagan- 
ism is a reflection of the secularism and 
materialism of our day.” 

Dr. Miller’s solution: The forging of 
local church and agency programs such as 
that of the Mission Society, which is now 
seeking $85,000 to close a budgetary gap 


Shown 


When the Protestant Episcopal Church 
announced its unusual dramatic radio pro- 
gram, Great Scenes From Great Plays 
(NEwswEEK, Sept. 27), a solid segment 
of the clergy and laity had a show-me 
attitude. They doubted that a secular 
program Friday nights (600 Mutual and 
other stations, 8-8:30 p.m. EST) with 
only a short religious appeal could win 
America’s 70,000,000 unchurched. 

If the result of only the first program 
Oct..1 is a criterion, they should be con- 
vinced. The church’s National Counci' 
heard at a Greenwich, Conn., meeting last 
week that to date the initial program, 
“Cyrano de Bergerac,” has pulled 8,000 
requests for the freely offered booklet en- 
titled “Finding Your Way,” as well as 
hundreds of commendatory letters. On the 
strength of this showing, the council—con- 
fident that the necessary funds will come 
in—voted to continue the series another 
thirteen weeks through next March 25. 
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Chinese Christ: So the people of Pei- 
ping could identify Jesus more closely 
with themselves, a Catholic priest, Fa- 
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101 Frenchmen 


The French invasion of the United 
States entered its second phase last week. 
Operation Ballet, carried out by the forces 
of the Paris Opera Ballet, campaigned ex- 
tensively in September (NEwswWEEK, Oct. 
4). Operation Symphony began last week 
with the arrival of the Orchestre National, 
thus setting up the second French cultural 
beachhead within a month. 

Although the Orchestre National made 
its official debut in Bridgeport, Conn., on 
Oct. 14 and then proceeded to New Haven 
for the 15th, the symphony’s first major 
engagement occurred on Sunday night, 
Oct. 17, at Carnegie Hall in New York. 
There, under the generalship of Charles 
Miinch, who led the orchestra and will 
conduct throughout its coast-to-coast tour 
except for four matinees, the Frenchmen 
really played their hearts out. 

Except. for “Toccata,” which was writ- 
ten by Walter Piston especially for the 
visit, the program contained no new music. 
But the Berlioz, Honegger, Ravel, and 
Roussel were also accounted for in true 
Gallic style. 

As an ensemble, the Orchestre National 
may not have the discipline and over-all 
technical excellence of our major sym- 
phonies, but it does possess tonal qualities 
and an approach that many of ours might 
envy. And under Miinch, who is to take 
over the Boston Symphony next season, 
the members played as if playing were a 
pleasure and not just a job. 

Radio Link: The Orchestre National 
has not yet had enough time to acquire 
the hallowed history of some of the other 
French orchestral organizations. Founded 
in 1934, it is the pride of the French 
Broadcasting System and is thus govern- 
ment supported. Although it was dis- 
banded when war came, many of its 
members reorganized in the free zone, and 
concerts were given in Marseille until the 
liberation of Paris. Since then, it has 
visited Switzerland, Belgium, and Eng- 
land. It now has no regular conductor but 
is under the guidance of Henri Barraud, 
the composer who is director of music for 
the French Broadcasting System. 

The Orchestre National’s American tour, 


which is sponsored by the French Govern-- 


ment, will last until Dec. 5. By that time 
the 101 members (96 are players, includ- 
ing seventeen women) will have traveled 
about 11,400 miles. On the schedule are 
40 concerts in 36 towns and cities. 

On all its jaunting through the United 
States, the party will travel in three buses. 
The longest hop with performance is a 
two-day jump between Houston, Texas, 
and Phoenix, Ariz. The wonders of the 
famous Wild West notwithstanding, it is 
certzin that a very worn and weary group 
of French men and women will climb 
down to the solid earth of Phoenix after 
that punishing journey. 
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RAILWAY EXPRESS offers you 
a complete transportation pack- 
age. Around its nation-wide 
facilities is built a convenient, 
economical shipping service in- 
cluding door-to-door pick-up and 
delivery in all principal cities and 
towns at no extra cost. It is designed to meet every one of 
your business or personal shipping requirements. 

Your shipments are carried swiftly over America’s railroads 
and scheduled airlines—providing an all-inclusive service for a 
single charge. Consistent improvement in equipment and meth- 
ods is your assurance of a continued, dependable, coordinated 


shipping service to you, your community and the nation. 


THE NATION’S 





NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 


SHIPPING SERVICE 
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The Rockettes have nothing on the “Ice Capades” chorus line 


Hot Stuff on tee 


‘Between the ages of 14 and 23, Sonja 
Henie won the world’s figure-skating 
championship ten times and the Olympic 
crown three times in a row. By that time 
she decided that chitchat with crowned 
heads and applause would add nothing to 
a comfortable old age. In 1936 she shed 
her amateur standing, and in her first 
professional tour of this country she made 
a reputed $100,000. 

Since then she has parlayed her skat- 
ing skill, her business sense, her petite 
blond good looks, and her tidy little figure 
into a multimillion-dollar business. She is 
counted among the richest women in 
Hollywood and is almost alone responsible 
for the swift growth of a new type of 
show: the ice spectacle. Within coming 
weeks, Sonja Henie’s own show and at 
least three other top ice-show companies 
will start once more on the ice circuit 
that now covers the entire country. 

Miss Henie, who is known to be as cold 
at a business conference as the ice she 
skates on, does not like to talk about the 
money she makes. “People would think I 
do it for the money,” she told Newsweek 
in New York. “But really, it’s because I 
love to skate.” There is, however, a little 
more than fun in the way the doll-like little 
lady from Norway goes about it. She was 
in New York recently for five crowded 
days during which she spent, she said, 
$375,000 for costumes for the new edition 
of her “Hollywood Ice Revue” which will 
take to the road in November. It will play 
92 performances in five cities (Chicago, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, New York, and 
Detroit), and she expects it to gross 
about $3,000,000. 

From her ice show, from her movies, 
from the interest she shares with Arthur 
M. Wirtz, stadium and arena impresario 
of Chicago, in arenas from coast to coast 
and in New York’s Center Theater, from 
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real estate, and from royalties in Sonja 
Henie skates, dolls, and other novelties, 
the demure Miss Henie who does not like 
to talk about money has a reputed annual 
income of close to $1,000,000. According 
to the public prints last year, she paid 
Federal income taxes of $600,000. 
Packing Them In: The ice show has 
developed into a spectacular, colorful, and 
even gaudy affair with proved drawing 
power for folks across the country who sel- 
dom see live entertainment and who are 
increasingly bored with the movies. Even 
in New York City, where the ice show at 
the Center Theater in Rockefeller Center 
is now in its ninth year, it has proved to 
be a bonanza. That huge house (capacity 
3,200) was threatening to become a costly 
white elephant on the hands of the Rocke- 
fellers in 1940 when, on the basis of a 
deal with Wirtz and Miss Henie, it was 
converted into the nation’s only ice thea- 
ter. Since then five editions of the ice show, 
under various names, ‘have played there 
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Frick and Frack of “Ice Follies” 








to about 8,000,000 people who paid in a 
gross of about $12,000,000. 

There are other big-time spectacles in 
the business. Shipstead and Johnson’s 
“Ice Follies’—which began its career in 
1936, a year before the Henie troupe was 
formed—will in 44 weeks this year cover 
eighteen cities. According to its owners, 
“Tce Follies” has played to about 26,000.- 
000 people. Its recent editions have reached 
about 3,000,000. spectators each year for 
an annual gross exceeding $4,000,000. 

Two other major shows are operated by 
the Arena Managers’ Association, which 
combines the interests of sixteen arenas 
across the country. One is “Ice Capades,” 
which plays twenty cities for 46 weeks 
and last year had a total audience of 
about 2,000,000 and a gross of $2,680,000. 
The second is “Ice Cycles,” which covers 
thirteen American cities and twelve in 
Canada for 35 weeks and last year grossed 
$1,300,000. The arenas represented by this 
group alone do an annual business of $15,- 
000,000, including the ice shows, public 
skating, ice hockey, and other attractions. 

Good Skates: When the ice shows got 
under way a decade ago, their promoters 
had to recruit casts from among Canadians 
and Europeans and from the few areas in 
this country where figure skating had be- 
come popular, notably Southern Califor- 
nia and the Scandinayian Midwest. But the 
sport caught on. Ice arenas were soon 
spotting the country and young hopefuls 
were finding their way from amateur com- 
petition into the professional world. To- 
day’s casts are usually a nationwide cross 
section. The Center Theater’s “Howdy, 
Mr. Ice” cast of 125 is drawn almost en- 
tirely from the New York metropolitan 
area. This year’s star, Eileen Seigh, is a 
product of Brooklyn skating rinks, 

The shows themselves lean most heav- 
ily on spectacle, on elaborate costuming, 
and on the fluid movement that is so easy 
on the eye, at least for the first -hour or 
so. The techniques have been borrowed 
from the ballet, from big-time musical 
productions both on the stage and in the 
movies, and from old-fashioned variety 
routines. It is strictly family entertain- 
ment, leggy enough to be pleasant to look 
at but wholly free of off-color costuming 
or humor. Kids love it and make up a 
good part of the national audience. 

Last week the new ice queen, world 
champion, and Olympic winner, Barbara 
Ann Scott of Canada, joined the ice-show 
business. Variety announced that she had 
been signed by Roxy’s Theater in New 
York for the Christmas season at a re- 
ported $10,000 a week. Barbara Ann re- 
fused to sign up with Arthur Wirtz be- 
cause she feared she would not take kindly 
to the long grind of the regular ice shows. 
Her stint on the small patch of ice at 
Roxy’s will give her a taste of it and per- 
haps decide whether, at long last, an heir 
has been found to the crown so long worn 
by Sonja Henie. 
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in Considering the various talents fore- 
n’s gathered to abet Ray Bolger in a musical 
in version of “Charley’s Aunt,” it isn’t sur- 
vas prising that “Where’s Charley?” came to 48 . 
. Broadway with an advance sale of almost Fo A Wie 
oe g200,000. But it is flabbergasting that this | ALLL a ay 
0.- enterprise rarely comes to life when Bolger Ry 
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fuls upon a booklet labeled ‘ATCO Material Handling Survey’. 
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To- showing how we could save $6,222.50 in just one phase of our radio 
TOSS cabinet unloading operation. It seemed fantastic . . . perhaps that’s the 
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orld tricky “Make a Miracle” and Allyn Mc- ‘An ATCO Specialist may be able to do for your business what he did for 
— i Lerie’s “The Woman in His Room.” mine. At least let him make a survey. It costs you nothing. Mail the coupon.” 
show | 
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Back to Broadway 


by JOHN LARDNER 


y hurling a party in a café whenever 

they hire a new manager, the New 
York Yankees have been very good for 
the restaurant business in the last three 
years, but very hard on managers. It’s 
a curious state of affairs when a ball 
club has to eject its resident wizard at 
regular intervals just to maintain rela- 
tions with the Kriendler 
Bros. of the 21 Club, or Sher- 
man Billingsley of the Stork, 
or the bashful caterer who 
calls himself T--ts Sh-r. 

My old friend Mr. Charles 
Dillon (Casey) Stengel 
seemed aware of the slippery 
condition of the manager’s 
chair last week when the 
Yanks signed him up to suc- 
ceed Bucky Harris. Affixing 
his signature to a Kriendler menu, right 
between the vichyssoise and the blue 
points, Mr. Stengel bestowed a solemn 
wink on the assembled diners and 
rubbed the pen thoughtfully on his 
sleeve to see if it was loaded with van- 
ishing ink. 

If it wasn’t, Casey will manage the 
Yankees for two years. It’s not so much 
the sacred status of the contract which 
insures that—it’s the salary terms, 
namely, $30,000 per annum. In 1937, 
the Brooklyn Dodgers paid Mr. Stengel 
$15,000 not to manage them in the last 
season of his agreement to do,so, Re- 
gardless of inflation, it’s unlikely that 
the Yanks will repeat this gesture and 
give Casey $30,000 just to sit out the 
season of 1950, munching peanuts in the 
grandstand while the cashier makes up 
his semimonthly paycheck. So I guess 
he'll manage for the full term. I hope it 
will be many terms more than that. 


tT is nice to have this rugged philoso- 
I pher from Kansas City back in the 
big leagues again. Especially at a sal- 
ary which will keep body and _ soul 
together. Students of baseball — in 
Pittsburgh 380 years ago remember 
Casey’s practical outlook on economics, 
and his strong disapproval of the kind 
of money that Barney Dreyfuss, the 
Pittsburgh owner, paid him. When re- 
buked for failing to slide into base on 
a close play one day, Mr. Stengel ex- 
plained that he was starving, and had 
to be careful. 

“I’m so hollow on the salary you 
give me,” he told Mr. Dreyfuss, “that 
I’m liable to explode like a light 





bulb if IT hit the ground too hard.” 

Win or lose in the American League— 
and his 1948 record in Oakland, in the 
Pacific Coast League, shows that he can 
still win pennants with the best of them 
—Mr. Stengel should provide a new 
note of gaiety. Gaiety is new in the 
American League because Mr. Stengel 
has never been in it before. I 
‘annot advise the AL um- 
pires exactly what to expect, 
since Casey changes his rou- 
tines to suit his mood, but I 
hope they will not be irri- 
tated, as the National League 
umpires were, if he signals to 
his bull pen with a flashlight 
some day as a hint that the 
game should have been called 
on account of darkness half 
an hour before. Or if he takes off the 
shirt of his uniform and tenders it to 
the arbitrator at home plate, saying: 

“Here, wear this, and play on our 
side for a change.” 

There was a case in Toledo, when 
Mr. Stengel managed there years ago, 
of two umpires becoming so upset by 
Casey that Judge Landis suspended 
each of them for ten days, instead of 
suspending Mr. Stengel. In their zeal to 
put the blackness of his conduct on 
record, they told such a fearful story 
that the judge concluded both of the 
umpires were drunk and penalized them 
accordingly. ‘Lhe chances are that they 
weren't. 

Casey can be a disciplinarian, thanks 
to his useful double philosophy. Many 
a time, after describing far into the 
night his youthful tricks on the late 
John McGraw and McGraw’s detec- 
tives, Mr. Stengel has assumed a sud- 
den scowl and said sternly: 

“But I was young then, and did not 
understand life. If any of my players 
pull that stuff on me, I will fine their 
ears off.” 


HERE is one form of discipline some- 

times used by Casey—that is, a rev- 
eille order for 9 a.m. rather than a cur- 
few order for 9 p.m., which would be 
most painful to the urbane Yankees. 
The very mention of it would probably 
shock to his ganglions the Yankee 
owner, Mr. Daniel Topping—whom 
Mr. Stengel addressed, at their first 
meeting the other day, as “Bob,” prob- 
ably on the theory that nothing in life 
is certain. 
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FOOTBALL: 


The Carrier Clutch 


An outsider would never have suspected 
that Charley (Chuck) Bednarik gave a 
thought to anything but the violent scienc: 
of line play. He seemed born to it: His 
6-foot-3, 230-pound body was uncommonly 
quick, and the only time he was eve: 
really hurt in football the opposition never 
found out about it. He went right on play- 
ing center for the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, despite two cracked ribs. 

Because of his ham hands, and the final- 
ity with which he captured enemy runners, 
teammates dubbed him “The Clutch.” 
Conservative football coaches said that 
there just couldn’t be a better backer-up 
anywhere, and there were fable-size stories 
of his making 60 per cent of Penn’s tackles 
and never slipping up on a block or a 
snapback. Last year the All-American se- 
lectors agreed that he was the best in his 
business. 

There was only one thing wrong with 
this brimming cup: Bednarik had his heart 
set on something else. Teammates found 
out what it was in the 1947 Princeton 
game, after one of the fourteen pass inter- 





Lardner’s 


Fearless Football Forecast 
for NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END OCT. 23 






Penn State over Michigan State 
Northwestern over Syracuse 
Vanderbilt over Yale 
Southern Methodist over 
Clara 
Army over Cornell 
Pennsylvania over Navy 
Columbia over Princeton 
Harvard over Dartmouth 
Holy Cross over Colgate 
Indiana over Pittsburgh 
Michigan over Minnesota 
Purdue over Illinois 
Ohio State over Wisconsin 
Missouri over Iowa State 
Notre Dame over Iowa 
North Carolina over L.S.U. 
Mississippi State over Alabama 
Tulane over Auburn 
Georgia Tech over Florida 
Texas over Rice 
Baylor over Texas A. and M. 
Oregon over Washington State 
U.C.L.A. over Oregon State 
Southern California over Stanford 
California over Washington 
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Lardner’s score for the week end 
of Oct. 16: 20 right, 5 wrong. Success 
average to date: 68 right, 28 wrong, 
4 ties—70.8%. 
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ceptions that have been credited to him. 
After being stopped on Princeton’s 6-yard 
line, he exclaimed: “Hot damn—I almost 
made it that time!” 

Before every Penn game this year, 
Senior Bednarik had gone to George Mun- 
ger and begged: “Please, coach, let me 
score just one touchdown before I gradu- 
ate.” Coach Munger, remembering that 
his giant center had been a ball carrier 
and star punter in high school at Bethle- 
hem, Pa., took him seriously. In addition 
to letting him do the kicking off and punt- 
ing this season, Munger has arranged a 
running play for him. Originating from 


_kick. formation, it was tried once in the 
" Dartmouth game and netted 35 yards. It 


was used once more against Princeton, 
and Bednarik hurtled 17 yards. : 

Chanee: But Bednarik’s best touch- 
down chance, when it occurred against Co- 
lumbia last week, was one that even more 
conventional centers could hope for. An 
attempted Columbia punt early in the 
last period was blocked by Lou Roberts 
and left the ball bobbling about 3 yards 
in front of the Columbia goal. In one 
eager motion Bednarik snatched it up and 
tumbled over the line, then went into a 
jubilant jig and finally hurled the ball up 
into the stands. 

He couldn’t have picked a better time 
for the first touchdown of his intercol- 
legiate life. A heavily outmanned but re- 
sourcefully valiant Columbia team had 
been leading by 14 to 7. A closing 76-yard 
tush, completed with only 32 seconds left, 
produced a 20-to-14 victory for Penn, 
undefeated since 1946. 


Oosterbaan Oomph 


The resident kibitzers of quiet Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., agreed that Benny Oosterbaan 
Was quite a change from Fritz Crisler. 
Oosterbaan, possibly the University of 
Michigan’s greatest athlete (an All-Ameri- 
can end in 1925-26-27, besides starring 
m basketball and baseball), was a soft- 
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voiced one. Crisler’s tongue always had the 
urgency of a whip. 

Oosterbaan wandered about the practice 
field, watching things unobtrusively; Cris- 
ler had been the kind that everyone else 
watched. Crisler was a chain smoker and a 
fretful prowler; Oosterbaan smoked infre- 
quently and acted as if things were going 
along about as well as could be expected. 
Last week they were going much better 
than the kibitzers in the Pretzel Bell, 
downtown Ann Arbor football hangout, 
had expected when Oosterbaan, after 
twenty seasons of assisting sundry bosses, 
succeeded Crisler this year as Michigan’s 
head football coach. 

In its first showing, a 13-7 victory over 
Michigan State, Oosterbaan’s squad had 
obviously missed Bob Chappuis, Chalmers 
(Bump) Elliott, and other departed stars 
of Crisler’s Rose Bowl champions. The 
fluid, delusive ballet precision and dagger- 
sharp striking power were missing, and a 
subsequent 14-0 success against Oregon 
raised no false hopes. 

But on the strength of the attitude he 
sensed in the squad two days before the 
third contest, Oosterbaan decided he 
wouldn’t have to do much talking before 
they faced Purdue, a team that had held 
Notre Dame to 28-27. About all he said 
was: “We must do well in this game.” 
They plastered Purdue by 40 to 0. 

Dither: Early last week Oosterbaan 
(“a hell of a nice guy”) had the impromptu 
quarterbacks in the Pretzel Bell about 
as excited as they ever had been under 
Crisler (“a nice gentleman’). The present 
squad’s depth didn’t permit the use of full 
offensive and defensive units as practiced 
by Crisler, but his successor’s “Noble Nine- 
teen”—plus_ full-time quarterback Pete 
Elliott, end Ed MeNeill, and_ halfback 
Charley Ortmann—were looking neat and 
nasty enough. Their Oct. 16 meeting with 
Northwestern, unbeaten Big Nine cham- 
pionship favorite, was singled out as the 
nation’s game of the day. 

To a crowd of 85,938 at Ann Arbor last 
Saturday, Michigan showed a defense that 
limited Northwestern to 47 yards on the 
ground and 82 in the air; the Michigan 
attack slashed three touchdowns 
in the space of three minutes and 21 sec- 
onds. Three of the touchdowns, in the 
startling 28-0 victory, were the work 
of players Oosterbaan could consider his 
own products: 163-pound wingback Leo 
Koceski and 19-year-old — sharpshooter 
Charley Ortmann, both sophomores. 


acToss 


There was other evidence that, whatever 
the final national rating of this Michigan 
team might be, it is distinctly Oosterbaan’s 
team rather than one coached from the 
wings by Fritz Crisler, now Michigan’s 
athletic director. These days Crisler 
discusses football problems with ex-assist- 
ant Oosterbaan only in the most general 
terms, is seen but not heard at the prac- 
tice field, and spends his Saturdays in the 
stands or up in the press box. 
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TENNIS: 


Refrigerator Man 


Ordinarily Ted Schroeder doesn’t pay 
any attention to tennis rankings (“You 
don’t win on your ranking”). But when 
he learned last week that he had been 
placed no better than fifth in Edward G. 
Potter Jr.’s annual world rankings, pre- 
pared for the November issue of the Amer- 
ican Lawn Tennis magazine, Schroeder 
exploded. 

“If Potter is so good ‘at rating tennis 
players,” said the American Davis Cup 
star, who has won five cup singles matches 
in as many tries, “why hasn’t he been put 
on the United States Lawn Tennis Associ- 
ation’s ranking committee?” 

Potter awarded the No. 1 position to its 
youngest recipient, 20-year-old Richard 
(Pancho) Gonzales, for winning the 1948 
national singles championship. Schroeder’s 








European Photos 
... over No. 1 Gonzales 








job once again had kept him out of tha: 
event. It hasn’t, however, kept him from 
embarrassing Potter’s rankings twice jn 
as many weeks. 

He didn’t let any of it interfere with his 
job, either. During the Pacific Southwest 
championships in Los Angeles, his home 
grounds, the 27-year-old Schroeder re- 
quested that none of his matches be schec'- 
uled earlier than 3 p.m. Before that he 
drove approximately 100 miles daily 
through the sprawling city’s traffic, paying 
calls on people interested in buying com- 
mercial refrigeration equipment. About 2 
he returned to his office and stayed there 
until a telephone call from the tennis 
club informed him that his match would 
be coming up in twenty minutes. The 
drive out to the club left him five min- 
utes to dress. 

Punishing Pancho: Although the 
business hours tired him somewhat, he 
thought they helped keep his mind from 
fretting over his next match, and _ he 
looked relaxed enough in the semifinals, 
He licked the national champion, Gonzales, 
in four sets (6-3, 4-6, 7-5, 10-8) and went 
on to win the finals Oct. 3 when Frankie 
Parker defaulted after the third set. 

Schroeder’s trip to San Francisco for 
the national hard-court championships 
also was synchronized with his job. His 
business calls there covered about 50 miles 
a day and none of his matches was sched- 
uled before 4 o'clock; if the day’s play 
reached his match fifteen or twenty min- 
utes ahead of time, officials waited for 
him. He went into the finals again Oct. 10 
and won rather easily at 6-4, 4-6, 6-3, 6-1. 
The loser: Pancho Gonzales. 

In a total of six matches with the pres- 
ent national champion, Schroeder has 
won every time. Apparently there was no 
complicated secret behind his success: 
“It’s just that I’m a better tennis player 
than he is.” 


RACING: 


Nonstop Citation 


A horseshoe manufacturer proudly ad- 
vertised that Citation would be wearing 
his product in the $111,700 International 
Gold Cup race at Belmont Park, N.Y. 
last week. One fan wasn’t impressed: 
“This horse could win in his bare feet.” 

Citation’s rivals, which included two 
fresh importations in Nathoo, owned by 
the Aga Khan, and the Belgian champion 
Bayeux, did what they could to stop the 
gags. This time they seemed to take turns 
coming at him. But Citation, only gal- 
loping, finished two lengths up on Phalanx 
without ever being touched. 

The track band greeted racing history's 
second biggest’ money winner ($820,250) 
with a rendition of “Hail to the Chief.” 
Joe H. Palmer of The New York Hera! 
Tribune thought that covered this racing 
century nicely. 
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CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND ...OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 








' \COMPARABLE BLEND OF NATURE AND SKILL—BY MEN WHO PLAN BEYOND TOMORROW 
This Whisky is Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corp., N. Y. 





= 
Fecal point of the civic, business and 


social activity of Buffalo, New York, 
is the famed Buffalo Club. It is note- 
worthy that Newsweek occupies a sali- 
ent position in the club life of a mem- 
bership which includes the leaders in 


business, the arts, and the professions. 
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Welcome 


Anywhere... Anytime 
Every drop 
Straight Kentucky Bourbon! 


“welcome” _ 





Every drop five years old. 
Every drop evenly matured...and uniform... 
from sip to sip... from bottle to bottle. 
Look for... R--. ask for...“Double A”’ 


Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 86 proof. This whiskey is five years old. Schenley Distilleries, Inc., Louisville, Ky, e198 scnencey orsticcemes, ine, 











Ballet for a City 


It has always been Lincoln Kirstein’s 
purpose in life to “do things nobody else 
would ever do.” That, he explains, “is the 
only reason I exist.” These “things” which 
Kirstein has done have included founding 
a literary magazine (Hound and Horn), 
taking the role of art patron (his part in 
the Elie Nadelman revival, for example— 
NEWSWEEK, Oct. 18), and, most especial- 
ly, playing benefactor extraordinary in the 
production of ballet in America. An heir 
to both the Filene and Stein-Bloch for- 





Maria Tallchief spelled box office 


tunes, Kirstein has sometimes let his 
dreams get the better of even that ample 
pocketbook, but only the unknowing ac- 
cuse him of merely dabbling in the arts. 
In his own way, he is strictly a doer. 

Kirstein’s most recent venture, Ballet 
Society, which was founded in July 1946, 
is a logical successor of the several com- 
panies he has sponsored before: the Amer- 
ican Ballet Co., the Ballet Caravan, and 
the American Ballet Caravan, which 
traveled all over Latin America in 1941 
under the auspices of the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

The dancers in Kirstein-sponsored com- 
panies are always drawn from the School 
of American Ballet in New York, since 
the school, one of the finest in the coun- 
try, is another Kirstein enterprise. And 
the Kirstein troupes almost invariably 
carry the stamp of George Balanchine, 
generally acknowledged the outstanding 
classic choreographer of our time, for 
Kirstein believes in Balanchine implicitly. 
The Americanized Russian is both artistic 
director of Ballet Society and chairman 
of the faculty of the school. 

Stage Centers: With all this as a back- 
ground to its reason for existence, Ballet 
Society last week began the most sig- 
nificant phase of its career. Having been 
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incorporated originally as “a nonprofit 
membership organization for the encour- 
agement of the lyric theater by the pro- 
duction of new works,” it has now allied 
itself with the ambitious cultural program 
of the New York City Center of Music 
and DramaNn general and with the enter- 
prising New York City Opera Co. in par- 
ticular (NEwswEEK, Oct. 18). 

Its company is now titled the New 
York City Ballet and, for seven weeks, it 
is playing split weeks with the opera 
company at the City Center—a revolu- 
tionary program in this country. The 
ballet is performing on Mondays and 
Tuesdays; the opera on Thursdays, Fri- 
days, Saturdays, and Sundays. Keeping 
their respective sets and_ rehearsals 
straight has been a project which some 
compared to getting ready for D Day. 

As the New York City Ballet, Ballet 
Society opened with its best foot fore- 
most. “Concerto Barocco,” Balanchine’s 
ballet to Bach’s Double Violin Concerto, 
was done with the original décor by 
Eugene Berman. “Orpheus,” for which 
the society had commissioned music by 
Igor Stravinsky and décor by Isamu 
Noguchi—with Balanchine again as chor- 
eographer—was given a breath-taking per- 
formance. On all counts, “Orpheus” ranks 
as one of the most important ballets given 
in the last ten years. To cap the opening- 
night program, the company presented 
Balanchine’s exciting setting of Bizet’s 
“Symphony in C.” 

Box Office: Kirstein has never partic- 
ularly approved of the “star” system in 
ballet. Yet, he has several box-office 
draws. Maria Tallchief, the Oklahoma 
(part Indian) girl who is Balanchine’s 
wife, knocked the audience off its feet in 
“Symphony in C,” as did Tanaquil 
LeClereq, an extraordinarily long-legged 
girl who was born in Paris. 

Up until this season of alliance with the 
New York City Opera Co., Ballet Society 
has been run as a subscription proposition 
wherein even the top dance critics had to 
subscribe to get in. Generally speaking, it 
drew—as Virgil Thomson put it in The 
New York Herald Tribune—‘“the best 
audience in New York.” It had its flops, 
but it also made possible the 1947 pro- 
duction of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s “The 
Telephone” and “The Medium” which led 
to that double bill’s Broadway success. 

But all. this was not enough. Costs out- 
stripped subscriptions. And now Kirstein 
finds himself on the same hot seat occu- 
pied by so many others. The New York 
City Ballet must support itself or leave 
the boards. This season, appealing to a 
broader public at popular prices, is Kir- 
stein’s final stand. “This,” he says, “is the 
last formula I can think of.” 

Those who know him best, however, 
are sure that this mood will not last for 
too long. Kirstein is only 41, and there 
will always be something which “nobody 
else would ever do.” 











To visit Sun sll ba is to 
discover an exciting, “new world” 
of winter wonders. More ski-per- 
fect slopes served by 8 electrically- 
powered lifts. . . a fine variety of 
fun facilities ... and two modern 
hotels add to the charm of this gay, 
sunny, snow-blanketed sportsland. 
Plan your perfect vacation now— 
summer or winter—at Sun Valley! 


* * * 


For information address: W. P. Rogers, 
Gen’l Mgr., Sun Valley, Ida., or Union 
Pacific Railroad, Room 1253, Omaha 2, 
Nebr., or see any local travel agent. 


From skiing to warm-water swimming mere 
minutes apart. One of Sun Valley's refreshing 
pastimes. 
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INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY 


Rapid increase of population and vast 
reserves of raw materials put British 
Columbia in front rank for new capital 
investment. 


Population has increased 27% in 8 years. 
Primary industries—mines, lumber, pulp, | 
fisheries and agriculture—are producing 
at record levels in a province whose re- 
sources are barely scratched. | 


putiful FREE WRITE 
pooklet on Be, TODAY 


Write Department of Trade 
and Industry, Parliament 
Buildings, Victoria, B.C., 
on your business letterhead, 
for your copy of this beau- 
tifully illustrated brochure. | 


PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA | 
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; * DETROIT * 


CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 


ON CADILLAC SQUARE 
620 ROOMS « 620 BATHS 
from 
$3 Single * $5 Doublé 











MEN—and Women, too! 


EXEROW 


* 


for 
YOUR 
HEALTH 
and 
FIGURE 







RIDE and ROW THE BATTLE CREEK WAY! 
Pnkoy most efficient health-building rowing AND rid- 
ing! Natural HYDRAULIC pull of rowing plus benefits 
of horseback riding—adjusts for mild exercise or stren- 
uous workout as you wish. Rhythmic movement of 
handles, seat and_ pedals “‘symmetrizes” and beautifies 
entire figure. EXEROW safely normalizes WEIGHT 
improves HEALTH and angeerenes. Direct factory 


price. Write for information 
EQUIPMENT CO., 





Battle Creek 2, Mich. 
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Through Marxist Glasses 


For years United States scholars have 
fretted because Americans know so little 
about Russian thought. Soviet writings are 
as scarce as good vodka, and translations 
even scarcer. 

In 1944, the Rockefeller Foundation got 
interested in the problem and gave the 
American Council of Learned Societies 
$500,000 to do something about it. For 
four years, council scholars plugged away 
in their ivy-covered red-brick home in 
Washington, D.C., reprinting hard-to-get 
Russian books and pamphlets, and trans- 
lating others. This summer they quietly 
began to issue the first of their works. Then 
on Sept. 22 a mimeographed book by 
N. A. Voznesensky, a member of the 
Politburo, that scoffed at the Allied war ef- 
fort hit the street and caused a sensation. 

This week in Washington, both the 
cloistered ACLS and the little Public 
Affairs Press which prints most of the con- 
temporary translations were dumfounded 
at the response. Thousands of letters from 
United States colleges, from government 
agencies, from wholesale book stores, from 
American leftist leaders—who want to 
know what the party line really is—jam 
the PAP office. 

The project includes (1) reprints and 
microfilms of original Russian; (2) trans- 
lations of Russian books; (3) a series of 
pamphlets called “Current Soviet Thought” 
such as “Soviet Interpretation of Contem- 
porary American Literature” (a critical 
review of America’s “literature of deca- 
dence”). Early next month two new works 
will come out: “Ideological Conflicts in 
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Soviet Russia,’ by S. Kovalyov, and 
“The Pattern of Soviet Democracy,” by 
G. F. Aleksandrov, one of the leading 
Russian philosophers. 

Behind the hubbub the project has 
touched off, the ACLS scholars calmly 
keep up the pick and shovel work. They 
comb pro-Russian book stores and other 
spots for their raw material. Then once a 
month five distinguished Slavic language 
specialists gather in the cosy, book-lined 
library of W. Chapin Huntington, 64-year- 
old editor of the translation program. Over 
Scotch and soda and crackers, they thrash 
out a selection list, often far into the 
night. The group includes John A. Morri- 
son, Harold Spivacke, Mortimer Graves, 
executive secretary of the ACLS, Sergius 
Yakobson, and Huntington. 

Translators at Work: The biggest 
headache is getting good translators to 
handle the next step. All too often they 
either don’t know Russian idiom or get 
stumped by Americana. One smug spe- 
cialist working on a Ph.D. racked up a 
list of errors including calling “carnal 
bond” a “cardinal tie.” But eventually 
Huntington built up a roster of 150 trans- 
lators, many of whom worked in pairs— 
one Russian and one American. 

The council is naturally thrilled at the 
big response. As Huntington says: “It 
will be a new experience to many Ameri- 
cans to read a Soviet book .. . and to 
see how different the world looks through 
Marxist spectacles . . . When Americans 
read some of this material, they'll get 
quite a shock. They won’t recognize 
themselves.” As for Russian reaction to 
the program, one scholar put it briefly: 
“They haven’t said a word.” 





N. Y. Daily Mirror 

Never Too Late: At 13, Louis Rich ran away from school in 
Austria. Now at the age of 85, he has enrolled in Bergen Junior Col- 
lege at Teaneck, N. J. A retired merchant, he rides to school from 
South Orange in his chauffeur-driven automobile. Rich is study- 
ing nutrition and merchandising to “keep up” with the times. 


Newsweek, October 25, 1948 





Gungs (00000 10 their leet 


So potent are the thrills of football 
that each week-end through the season 
some millions of enthusiastic fans 
crowd excitedly into stadiums. 
Many of them can follow the game 
with more pleasure thanks to steel, 
for in a modern stadium everybody enjoys 
a clear view of every part of the field. 
By using steel for the main structure, 
or as the reinforcing for concrete, 
stadiums are built large enough to seat 
the population of a fair-sized city. 
Stadiums can be made so large and safe 
because of steel’s dependable strength— 
the strength that makes possible 
steel bridges of enormous spans 
and steel buildings that tower 
a thousand feet above the sidewalk. 
While building bridges, elevated highways, 
hotels and apartment buildings of steel, 
Bethlehem also builds steel stadiums, 
grandstands and arenas for football, 
baseball, racing, other sports events. 
And we make all of the forms of steel 


that have construction uses. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


SERVES THE NATION 
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Enjoy 100% Waterproof 
Protection in 


ALLIGATOR | 


Featherweight! 


BUY TWO! 
One for Home, 
One for Office. 
Always be 
Prepored!} 





The Smartly Styled Waterproof 
with Fine Fabric Base 
Sensational Alligator achievement to 
keep you 100% dry! Lightweight 
fabric thoroughly impregnated, abso- 
lutely waterproof—yet retains charac- 
teristics of fine fabric! Rollable, 
packable, pliable! Exceptionally low 
in price! Choice of colors including 

new clay and eggshell shades! 


BETTER DEALERS FEATURE: 


ALLIGATOR. 
because... IT’S SURE TO RAIN 
The Alligator Company, St. Louis, New York, Los Angeles 
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Tops of the Year 


The big fall open hunting season in art 
prizes is now over. On Sept. 28 in New 
York, Pepsi-Cola announced the disposi- 
tion of $41,500 in prize money to those 
artists in the United States who had tri- 
umphed in the firm’s fifth annual compe- 
tition and exhibition: “Paintings of the 
Year.” Last week, on the evening of 
Oct. 14 in Pittsburgh, the Carnegie Insti- 
tute announced its first honors in “Paint- 
ing in the United States, 1948,” the sixth 
in a series of annual exhibitions which 


ART 








United States, 1948”. First prize ($1,500): 
Raphael Gleitsmann of Akron, Ohio. Sec- 
ond prize ($1,000): Andrew Wyeth of 
Chadds Ford, Pa. Third prize ($700): 
Karl Zerbe of Boston, Mass. 

Shadows of War: While the Pepsi. 
Cola show got better marks from the 
critics for over-all quality and awards 
than it drew last year, the artistic odds 
are more on Gleitsmann’s side than on 
Jamieson’s. Aside from the influence of 
the Carnegie exhibition, his is the more 
interesting and more authoritative canvas. 
Titled “Medieval Shadows,” it was painted 
in his postwar period and _ graphically 





Carnegie Institute 


Gleitsmann’s “Medieval Shadows” shows the effects of war 


have replaced the world-famous but now 
suspended “Carnegie International.” 
What Pepsi-Cola has lacked in prestige, 
it has made up for with unprecedented 
prize money, all-out support of art in gen- 
eral, and brilliant exploitation. While the 
Carnegie exhibition offers only $3,200 in 
cash awards and has sometimes been criti- 
cized as being stuffy, it nevertheless con- 
tinues to maintain a decided edge in 
glamour and prestige and remains the 
country’s top show. This year’s Pepsi- 
Cola competition attracted 4,784 entrants 
—of whom 156 survived and met the ap- 
proval of the National Jury of Selection. 
The Carnegie Institute’s show, on the 
other hand, represents but 300 artists, and 
their work is present by invitation only. 
The winners: 
> Pepsi-Cola’s “Paintings of the Year”. 
First prize ($2,500): Mitchell Jamieson of 
Linden, Va. Second prize ($2,000): Nan 
Lurie of New York City. Third prize 
($1,500): Margaret Tomkins of Seattle, 
Wash. Fourth prize ($1,000): John W. 
Taylor of Shady, Ulster County, N.Y. 
The rest of the $41,500 went in fellow- 
ships, purchases for the company’s 1949 
calendar, and $100 to each artist who is 
represented in the exhibition. 
> The Carnegie Institute's “Painting in the 


illustrates the deep emotional change 
which combat service brought about. It 
reflects, as some critics have remarked and 
as Gleitsmann himself has admitted, 
saddened afterthought ... as well as a 
symbol of hope.” 

Born in Dayton, Ohio, in 1910, Gleits- 
mann moved to Akron when he was 6 and 
attended school ‘there. His only teacher, 
guide, and adviser has been Katherine 
Calvin, an Akron artist and teacher. When 
war came, he hated the Army. Like many 
other young Americans, he felt cheated. 
But what combat experience as an engi- 
neer (and a resulting shrapnel wound) did 
to him is best told in his own words in a 
piece which the American Artist published 
in its October issue. The magazine had 
asked for source material as a result of the 
fine showing his first one-man show in 
New York had made at the Macbeth Gal- 
leries; his answer was so revealing that 
the American Artist published it as was. 

“I found a kind of pride in being both 
artist and combat soldier,” he wrote. “I 
was changing mentally and _ spiritually 
much more than I knew. There came a 
time when I no longer felt sorry for myself 
because I was too busy feeling sorry for 
everyone else. I think it was at this point 
that I just about finished growing up.” 
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“THE IDEA WAS BORN on an abandoned homestead in 
the Jemez Mountains of New Mexico,” relates .Ford 


JIM YOUNG’S e Truck user Jim Young. “In a canyon there, I noticed 
e one old apple tree with fine looking apples on it. A 
| 1a | | ea Spanish fellow told me he had picked fruit from that tree 

e " ‘ 7 
every fall for twenty-odd years. Figuring this was a good 
frost-free spot, I cleared and terraced the land, dug 


irrigation ditches, set out apple trees. Ford Trucks were 
a big help in getting my idea started. They still are!” 


Old Jim Young selis the snap and crackle 
of mountain grown apples by mail! 





JIM YOUNG and son Webb (left) discuss a PACKED AS FAST as picked, under APPLES BY MAIL is only one of the Young ideas. 


proposed mail order advertisement. “Every bite Jim Young’s personal supervision, Son Webb trades with Indians for hand-woven 
crackles... and the juice runs down your lips” the cartons of apples are trucked neckties, silver work, other handicrafts which 
is typical taste-teasing Young claim. immediately to the express office. make the Youngs’ mail order selling a success. 


JIM YOUNG’S 


Smart move! 


He selects Ford... the Bonus Built Truck, to do the 
hauling in his business. Smart move! Smart business! 








THE COCHITI INDIAN truck driver and Jim admire 
a smart idea in Ford engine design. “Locating that 
distributor high on the engine so water can’t get 
at it when a truck splashes through one of our 
running arroyos is a smart idea,” says Jim Young. 





“THIS AIR WING VENTILATOR in the door glass is 
practically a Ford Truck exclusive,” says Ford 
Dealer Joe DuBois to Jim Young. “It’s standard 
on Ford Trucks, but you can’t get it for love or 
NEW FORD PICKUP TRUCK is demonstrated to Young by Ford Dealer, Joe DuBois money on 9 out of 10 other new trucks.” 

of Santa Fe. “If this truck can stand up and take it like the older Fords,” says 
Jim, “it’s a mighty fine piece of machinery.” Replies Joe DuBois, “There’s no 
reason why it shouldn’t stand up even better. It’s built stronger. Every one of 
over 189 Ford Truck models has big strength-reserves which extend truck life.” 





t 

JIM YOUNG'S 

, S natty De 

y e 

a 
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; “IT’S A BIGGER BODY than it looks,” says Ji 

4 FO R D TR U CK Ss LA ST LO N G E R i Young. “For orchard siiceal re - conied it's 


just what we need. And I like that all-steel floor, 
too.” “Yes,” replies Joe DuBois, “any way you 
' Using latest registration data on 5,444,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford trucks last longer! look at it Ford’s the smart move for any load.” 
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2 oe sands of cars a year. They know cars 





oe “Yes, sir! | 


“sl use Macmillan Oil in my own car. 
ax . & . : | 
pos So do all.my men. For smooth motor performance there's no‘oil like 


She: B ~~ Macmillan Ring-Free. It.makes all the difference in the world 


nek ~~ when you use Macmillan regularly.” 


Mr. Laurie knows why Macmillan Ring-Free Ou im- 


8 Sy Set i - proves moror performance. The special qualities of Ask FO 
Res | : on this oil produced by the patentec’ Macniviian refining MAE M | |LAN 
Nea | system guarantee fast lubrication...carcon emoval 
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MOVIES 





Case of the red ballet shoes: Shearer, Helpmann, Massine 


Ballet Shoes 


The screen has considered the ballet 
_world for story material before, notably 
» in Jean Benoit-Levy’s brilliant “Ballerina” 

and Ben Hecht’s controversial “Specter of 
the Rose,” but never on such an eye-filling 
and opulent scale as that of J. Arthur 
Rank’s production “The Red Shoes.” 
This British importation leaves little to 
ask for in the way of production values, 
from Sir Thomas Beecham and the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra to the striking 
Technicolor photography. Further, it offers 
- the first full-length ballet created for the 
screen with Robert Helpmann’s treatment 
of the Hans Christian Andersen fairy tale 
about the little red dancing shoes that 
kept on dancing until their owner was 
dead. But for all its demonstrably good 
taste and better intentions, “The Red 
Shoes” is a disappointing film, regarded 
either as special fare for the balletomane 
or strictly emotional entertainment for the 
average moviegoer. 

Although the producer-director-writer 
~ team of Michael Powell and Emeric Press- 
_ burger supplies a screen play that is more 
' thoughtful than most, it is, basically, just 

another backstage story that reiterates the 
familiar conflict of love vs. career. It is also 
singularly uneventful for a film that runs 
almost two and a quarter hours. 

Husband or Sponsor: When the 
- young ballet dancer Victoria Page (Moira 
Shearer) falls in love with the young and 
-@qually talented composer Julian Craster 

(Marius Goring) , they incur the displeas- 
Ure of the great impresario Lermontov 
{Anton Walbrook). Julian is dismissed 
| from the company, and Vicky, tearfully 
thoosing between a husband and Lermon- 
‘tov’s invaluable sponsorship, quits with 
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him despite her recent triumph in the new 
ballet “The Red Shoes.” 

This is all right for Julian, who goes 
right on with his composing, but Vicky 
is forced to content herself with surrepti- 
tious dancing lessons. At this point the 
plot gets quite out of hand as Vicky’s first 
love triumphs. She returns to Lermontov 


_and ultimately to her death in a theatrical 


climax that dramatically mirrors the sym- 
bolism of the “Red Shoes” ballet but has 
little real bearing on the problem or the 
people involved. 

Perhaps Miss Shearer, an attractive, 22- 
year-old redhead, is a little too sweet and 
starry-eyed to make the tragic Vicky’s 
fate completely credible. Nevertheless, the 
Covent Garden ballet star proves that she 
is a promising actress as well as a grace- 
ful and appealing dancer. Walbrook is 
particularly good as the impresario who 
lives for the dance alone, and sees no 
reason why his ballerinas should not sub- 
scribe to his esthetic ascetism. Goring is 
properly intense as a harassed composer 
and the rest of the players act as if they 
were at home behind the ballet scenes 
from London to Monte Carlo. 

The “Red Shoes” ballet itself, interrupt- 
ing the film half way for almost fifteen 
minutes, is imaginative, colorful, and ex- 
pertly danced by Miss Shearer, Léonide 
Massine, and Helpmann. It is an interest- 
ing experiment that required six weeks to 
photograph. But the resulting sequences 
float through a good half-dozen dreamlike 
and sometimes almost surrealistic settings 
which could not possibly have been fitted 
into the most elaborately equipped theater. 
It might have been more daring of the 
producers, and more to the point of the 
story at hand, if they had focused a single 
camera on a ballet troupe confined to a 
real stage for a single performance. (THE 
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In roller type steering 
gear, kingpins and other 
front-end mechanisms, 
Torrington Needle Bear- 
ings reduce friction to 
save you work behind 
the wheel. 














Needle Bearings work here* 
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Less effort in parking is especially 
noted, even with the new super-cushion 
tires, because of the smooth operation of 
Needle Bearings. 





Assurance of safer steering is yours 
with Needle Bearings reducing wear in 
steering linkages to eliminate front wheel 





Lubricant lasts miles longer, too... 
for Needle Bearings are designed to re- 
tain grease ... keep out dust and dirt. 
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YES, you'll find new ease behind the wheel 
of many of the ’49 model cars with the 
smooth steering made possible by Torring- 
ton Needle Bearings in steering gear mech- 
anisms. You’ll have an easier mind, too, 
thanks to the dependability of high-capac- 
ity Needle Bearings . . . the reduced wear 
that eliminates front wheel “play” ...the 
built-in lubrication efficiency that reduces 
service costs. 

The advantages of Torrington Needle 
Bearings have been proved in many auto- 
motive applications. In the roller type 
steering gear and kingpin assemblies, these 
compact anti-friction units help maintain 
the riding comfort brought by the new 
low-pressure tires, and assure steering ease, 
even at low speed. Be sure to ask your 
dealer about anti-friction steering! 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn. + South Bend 21, Ind. 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 








MOVIES 





Rep Suoes. Eagle Lion. Michael Powell, 
Emeric Pressburger, producers-directors, 
Technicolor.) ‘ 


Sorry Soothsayer 


In “Night Has a Thousand Eyes,” Ed- 
ward G. Robinson is one John Triton, 
who is doing very well in vaudeville with 
his mind-reading act until the night he 
discovers that he actually has the power 
to foretell the future. Triton’s prophetic 
visions come only in unpredictable flashes, 
but most of them spell death for the sub- 
jects of his extrasensory perception. Even- 





Robinson could read the future 


tually Triton suspects that he is the cause 
rather than the reporter of these things 
to come, and the sorry soothsayer runs 
away from career and friends. 

Then years later, he “sees” the death 
of his former partner’s daughter (Gail 
Russell) , and decides the time has come 
to outface the curse that has been visited 
on him, and save the girl’s life. Nothing 
could be more explicit than the sum of his 
revelations in this matter: A flower will be 
crushed under a heel, a sudden gust of 
wind will rattle a window, a vase will 
shatter on the floor, a voice will say: 
“There’s no danger now.” And then pre 
cisely at 11 o’clock, the girl will be lying 
under the stars at the feet of a lion. 

If this chain of events sounds more 
extranonsense than extrasensory, it 3 
more believable than the preposterous 
skein of skulduggery that explains the 
“natural” forces inimical to Miss Russell. 
In any case, Robinson’s brooding, doomfu! 
performance does a lot to establish the 
story’s plausibility on its own special terms 
and John Farrow, working on a strictly 
melodramatic basis, stages it with a fait 
amount of suspense. (NicHT Has a THov- 
sanp Eyes. Paramount. Endre Bohem, 
producer. John Farrow, director.) 
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With Byrd at the Pole 


There are probably a number of people 
who still believe the United States Navy’s 
peacetime activities: are limited to paying 
courtesy calls on foreign ports and rooting 
for the Annapolis football team. Un- 
doubtedly many more believe the fleet’s 
sole major concern between wars is the 
business Of improving its methods of sink- 
ing battleships and shooting down enemy 
planes. “Secret Land,” a 75-minute fea- 
ture condensed from some 300,000 feet of 
color film taken during Admiral Richard 
E. Byrd’s 1946-47 Antarctic expedition, 
excitingly demonstrates that the Navy is 
more farsighted than some_ taxpayers 
think. 

Byrd’s latest—and least publicized— 
venture into what he calls “the world’s 
greatest icebox” was fundamentally a 
purely tactical one. A Navy undertaking 
with special units of the Army, Coast 
Guard, and Marines along to help out, 
had as its first purpose training 4,000-odd 
officers and men involved in the technique 
of polar operations. But there was an 
even more important idea behind it: to 
map and study the apparently limitless 
resources of a continent still “secret” and 
virtually unknown. 

In this respect the expedition, with its 
highly developed instruments, long-range 
planes, tested equipment, and commander 
probably more familiar with the Antarctic 
than any other living man, was able to 
accomplish more than any other polar ex- 
ploration in history. During the antipodal 
summer of 1946-47, Byrd’s command ex- 
plored some 1,500,000 square miles and 
mapped a good 180,000 more that had pre- 
viously been left blank in the geography 
books. 

High Jump’s Highlights: The films 
of this adventure, translated into vivid 
Technicolor, make no attempt to tell a 
chronological history of the expedition. 
But they have caught its highlights with 
memorable clarity and dramatic interest. 
The scenes, ranging from moments of 
near tragedy as the Antarctic icepack 
closes in on ships not designed to stand 
such pressure to the impromptu comedy 
of penguins romping on the shelf ice, are 
for the most part unretouched. And the 
awesome discovery of Bunger’s Oasis—a 
vast expanse of iceless blue lakes and 
snowless mountains in the very heart of 
the frozen continent—is filmed as it ac- 
tually happened. 

Edited and cut for general release by 
the M-G-M associate producer Orville 
Dull and with narration by Navy veter- 
ans Robert Montgomery, Robert Taylor, 
and Van Heflin, “Secret Land” received 
the Navy’s highest merit rating—4.0. As 
a piece of brilliant and historically vital 
documentation, and also as entertainment, 
its rating with this department is just 
as high. (Secret Lanp. M-G-M. Orville 
0. Dull, producer. Technicolor.) 
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eoeim its simplest, 
most widely used form 


In thousands of retail stores the country 
over, Gaylord Kraft Bags create and hold 
good will among store owners, clerks and, 
most important of all, customers. 


Commonplace though the Kraft Bag may 
be, Gaylord uses the same high quality 
materials and precision manufacturing 
that have won leadership throughout 
industry for Gaylord shipping containers 
and folding cartons. 


@ Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks 

@ Kraft Paper and Specialties 

@ Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes 
@ Folding Cartons 
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For 24 years the world’s toughest floor 
problems have been solved with Pabco 
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Sherwood’s Hopkins 


Since Abraham Lincoln’s death in 1865, 
more than 4,000 books have been published 
about every possible phase of his life and 
Administration. A recent selected Wood- 
row Wilson bibliography, issued by the 
Princeton Press, lists 100 titles of biogra- 
phies and studies of Wilson and his times. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt died on 
April 12, 1945, and since that tragic date 
at least 50 books bearing upon his amazing 
career have appeared. If one counts the 
biographies and studies made during his 
lifetime—some of which, like Ernest Lind- 
ley’s, Gerald Johnson’s and Raymond 
Moley’s, are of lasting merit—the crowded 
shelf would probably be expanded to at 
least 75 titles.* Of all the posthumous 
books the most intelligently favorable is 
Frances Perkins’s “The Roosevelt I Knew”; 
the most critically hard-hitting is John T. 


Flynn’s “The Roosevelt Myth”; and the. 


most illuminating and exciting is Robert 
Sherwood’s superb “Roosevelt and Hop- 
kins: An Intimate History,” which, out 
this week, probably tells more about how 
the Roosevelt Administration worked than 
any single book. 

Labor of Leve: When Harry Hopkins 
died in January 1946, as much a victim of 
war fatigue as President Roosevelt him- 
self, the major part of his estate con- 
sisted of 40 filing cabinets packed with 
papers, and a great many more in a ware- 
house. The frail, worn man who had 
doubtless been closer to F.D.R. than any- 
one else in the last years of their lives, had 
already begun working on them with the 
view of writing his memoirs. But death 
intervened, and the task of putting these 





*Strangely enough, since his death there has 
been only one biography, Alden Hatch’s ‘Franklin 
D. Roosevelt: An Informal Biography.” 


Hopkins with the Roosevelts: Sherwood’s book tells history 


BOOKS 








notes and memos and fragments into order 
fell to the playwright and former OWI 
overseas chief, Robert E. Sherwood. It was 
a happy choice, for Sherwood knew and 
loved both Roosevelt and Hopkins, having 
worked closely with both within the White 
House. His book in more ways than one 
is a labor of love, and if, at times, it suf- 
fers from an excess of enthusiasm, it 
nevertheless remains a historical document 
of the highest order. 

Sherwood’s 962 pages of text and notes 
(not least, the notes) make fascinating 
reading. They are crammed with firsthand 
information, much of which has never 
been told before. They are crowded with 
the great figures of our time, with Roose- 
velt and Churchill leading the parade. 
They give an amazing picture of the 
confused and contradictory New Deal of 
which Hopkins was so much a part (al- 
though this is accorded far less space than 
the war years and Sherwood admits that 
he has not examined the many crates of 
Hopkins papers relating exclusively to 
that earlier era). And they present, in 
straightforward and dramatic style, the 
almost unbelievable story of the crippled 
Roosevelt and the half-invalid Hopkins in 
the chaotic years between the European 
collapse in 1939 and the eve of victory that 
Hopkins alone lived to see. 

Midwest to White House: Harry 
Hopkins, son of an Iowa harnessmaker 
who left the Midwest by the merest chance 
to engage in social work in New York, first 
in its slums and later in the higher eche- 
lons of Park Avenue philanthropists, was 
a strange and fascinating character. In his 
New Deal days, as head of the top relief 
agencies, he was more bitterly and vicious- 
ly attacked than any other New Dealer. 
He was called even worse names than 
Roosevelt himself was. But Hopkins sus- 
tained himself in the face of these attacks 
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Why burden working 
space with monstrous 
heating equipment? Keep 
floor areas open for work 
space by installing an 
attractive Reznor sus- 
pended “automatic” unit- 
heating system. 

Without fuss or muss, the Reznor unit-heat- 
ing system can be quickly installed. Features 
such as the “special heat exchanger” and the 
“big, quiet fan” efficiently maintain even 
temperature where you want it. Write for 
catalog. 
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through his supreme belief in the purpose 
of his work and his admiration for 
Roosevelt. © 

In the course of the first two Roose- 
veltian terms he became probably the most 
personally ambitious man in Washington. 
He wanted to become, and thought he had 
a chance of becoming, President of the 
United States. Sherwood deprecates his 
ambitions and finds much fault with him 
and his actions at this time. To him Hop- 
kins did not become a hero until ill health 
forced him to abandon his personal ambi- 
tions. It was about this time that Hopkins 
moved into the White House to be the 
eyes and ears and legs of the President. 

From that time on, as Sherwood pictures 
him in believable and understandable 
terms, Hopkins became one of the most 
selfless men in American history. He was 
no Colonel House. His devotion to Roose- 
velt was complete. He lived for him, his 
every act was for him, and he spent every 
waking hour,. whether well or sick (as he 
was most of the time), devising ways and 
means to do what Roosevelt wanted, in the 
way that was best for Roosevelt. As 
Sherwood sees it, never was there a 
more patriotic man than Harry Hopkins, 
that hated exponent of New Dealism now 
dedicated to furthering the cause of de- 
mocracy against Hitlerism. For in his 
mind Roosevelt and the United States’ 
were synonymous. 

Hopkins’s story is history—the history 
of momentous conferences at London, 
Moscow, Chungking, Washington, Cairo, 
Teheran, Quebec, and Yalta—where the 
course of history and the fate of mankind 
were decided. When he made his mad dash 
by plane from Scotland to Moscow, to 
talk personally with Stalin in the first grim 
days of war, Roosevelt wrote to the gen- 
eralissimo: “I ask you to treat Mr. Hopkins 
with the identical confidence you would 
feel if you were talking to me.” What a 
Rooseveltian phrase! Stalin and Roosevelt 
were utter strangers, but this mattered not 
at all to the amazing man in the White 
House. And Hopkins, whose heart beat in 
tune with Roosevelt’s—thin, almost emaci- 
ated with illness, and in ill-fitting clothes— 
tossed away protocol and _ stuffiness to 
become the ambassador of democracy. 

Two Men: Not alf that Hopkins or 
Roosevelt did was right or successful, but 
it is all here in this book, the good with 
the bad. It is the story of two men: one 
the President of the United States, whose 
position insures him a place in history; 
the other a man with no title, who slept in 
Lincoln’s old room in the White House— 
and did amazing things. Hopkins was in 
on everything in those days of dreadful 
improvisation, his hand on the telephones 
that led to all quarters of the globe, his 
voice listened to by. all the great leaders, 
from Churchill through Marshall and 
Eisenhower and on down the line. 

Such is the gist of this book. But every 
chapter is replete with “inside informa- 


tion,’ notes made by Hopkins at mo- 
ments in history, letters he wrote or that 
were written to him, messages sent in 
secret code, words carried over the 
scrambled waves of: the transatlantic 
phone. This is the history of our times. 
And at the hands of the man whose plays 
thrice won the Pulitzer Prize it is as great 
a drama, as Shakespearean in its scope, as 
any ever written. (RoosEvVELT AND Hop- 
KINS: AN IntrmMATE History. By Robert 
E. Sherwood. 979 pages. Harper. $6.) 


Salem Flood Tide 


Esther Forbes, who won a Book-of-the- 
Month selection and a Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer special prize with her latest novel, 
can always be counted on for a better- 





Esther Forbes 


than-average historical story. “The Run- 
ning of the Tide,” which is set in her fa- 
vorite place and time—New England dur- 
ing the late-eighteenth and éarly-nine- 
teenth centuries—is well up to the 
standard she set in such books as her 
Pulitzer Prize-winning biography, “Paul 
Revere and the World He Lived In.” 

Salem of the early 1800s is both Miss 
Forbes’s hero and villain. This was Salem 
during its golden age, that brief period 
when the Essex port was sending young 
men around the world in wooden ships to 
bring back the spices,’ coffee, silks, and 
rum that made it the wealthiest and most 
vigorous city in the New World. It was 4 
short period—the Embargo Act and the 
War of 1812 ended it—but while it lasted 
it was a vital one, and Miss Forbes, in 
whom the sense of history is inherent, 
makes the most of it. 

The story is told through the medium 
of the four Inman brothers, who in theit 
weaknesses and their strengths typified 
so much of Salem’s citizenry. Bold and 
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handsome, Dash Inman makes a captivat- 
ing protagonist. But it is not of his career 
at sea that Miss Forbes writes; that is 
merely a backdrop. What concerns her is 
his romance with a belle of Salem port. 
Weary readers need not flinch at this 
ancient device. In Miss Forbes’s hands 
the love story becomes a complicated and 
adult affair. 

“The Running of the Tide” abounds 
with the more solid virtues of historical 
fictionalizing — colorful characters, au- 
thentic setting, fast-paced action. It does 
much to lift this class of novel out of the 
current rut. (THe RUNNING OF THE TIDE. 
By Esther Forbes. 632 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin. $4.) 


Other Books 


LAUGHTER IN THE Next Room. By Os- 
bert Sitwell. 400 pages. Atlantic-Little, 
Brown. $4. The fourth volume of Sir 
Osbert’s reminiscences, and in many ways 
the best. His wonderful father’s eccentrici- 
ties are carried forward in Sir Osbert’s 
inimitable manner. As for the rest, it is 
that same witty, but far from snobbish, 
inconsequentia that only the brother of 
Edith and Sacheverell Sitwell knows how 
to do. Delightful talk about aristocrats, 
artists, writers, and fellow eccentrics, to 
little purpose except amusement. 

Asout Boston. By David McCord. 192 
pages. Doubleday. $2.50. New York-born 
and Oregon-reared, David McCord has 
written the best book about Boston since 
M. A. De Wolfe Howe was a young man. 
Originally done as radio broadcasts spon- 


-sored by a Boston department store, these 


charming essays, sparkling with humor, 
have captured the sight, sound, flavor, 
and inflection of the city. A “must” for 
all readers of “The Late George Apley” or 
“The Proper Bostonians.” 

True AvTosiocraPHy oF Sot BLoom. 
345 pages. Putnam. $3.50. Engaging remi- 
niscences of a wise and amiable New York 
congressman who grew up in San Fran- 
cisco in the colorful "70s and ’80s, and be- 
came a theatrical manager, song writer, 
successful real-estate operator, and po- 
litico. Bloom recalls with special pride his 
chairmanship of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, the bicentennial celebra- 
tion of Washington’s birth, and his draft- 
ing of the United Nations Charter pre- 
amble. 

I Caprure tHE Castir. By Dodie 
Smith. 342 pages. Little, Brown. $3. This 
first novel, by the English playwright who 
perpetrated “Dear Octopus,” gives a de- 
lightful account of the troubles into which 
two Americans run when they inherit a 
tuned old English castle and the zany 
artistic family who have been living in it 
rent-free for years. Two beautiful daugh- 
ters and assorted Americans get involved 
m all sorts of romantic complications, to 
which nonsense Miss Smith gives a sin- 
gularly witty once-over. 
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Keller Pneumatic Tools are 
production tools. They fulfill the 

. requirements of compactness, 
light weight, and small size, with 
the ability to maintain continued 
operation so vital to present-day 
production schedules. 


ROTARY NUT SETTERS 


High-speed assembly tools for setting nuts 
and bolts. Interchangeable sockets quickly 
adapt them to radio, automotive, telephone, 


electrical, and aircraft work. Strai ht, offset, 
short handles. 10 Sizes. Reversible. 1200- 
3500 RPM. 


makes the world’s finest vermouths. 


Ask for these distinguished imports. 


ITALIAN 
SWEET 


A delicious aperitif 
before meals is 
CINZANO Italian 

straight, iced with 

a twist of lemon. 


ROTARY SCREW DRIVERS 


For driving wood screws, machine screws, stove bolts, 
sheet metal screws, and self-tapping screws. Available with 
short heads, straight handles, or offset handles. All stand- 
ard sizes. Also reversible types. Positive clutch and cushion 
clutch types. 


| KELLER TOOL COMPANY 
4 4810 Jack Street, Grand Haven, Michigan 
1 Please send copy of Keller Tool Catalog No. 12 
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Frequency control at 
Grand Coulee Dam 


Control of a-c frequency in any generating 
station is a serious matter. All electric motors 
and equipment are designed for a specific fre- 
quency, and your electric clock keeps accurate 
time only because this frequency control is 
maintained with extreme accuracy. 


The speed of the huge turbines at the 
Bureau of Reclamation’s Grand Coulee Dam 
is controlled by large Woodward water-wheel 
governors. To adjust the speed setting of the 
governor by remote control from a switch- 
board, panel, a Bodine speed reducer motor 
is used, The frequency of the line current is 
controlled by the speed of the turbine. 

Failure of a component part such as a small 
fractional horsepower motor could produce 
costly consequences. It is for this reason 
that the Woodward Governor Company uses 
Bodine speed reducer motors to insure 
trouble-free service. 

If you are planning a machine requiring a 
fractional horsepower motor, ask Bodine appli- 
cation engineers to help you select the right 
motor to meet your needs. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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The Interregnum 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


dox political strategy dictates that 
he make no serious mistakes in speech 
or act, that he raise very few contro- 
versial issues, and do what he can to 
win a Republican Senate. His thinking 
must also turn to plans and problems 
relating to his prospective job. Above 
all, he must take account of the 79 days 
between election and inauguration. 

Some of those days may be 
exceedingly important for 
him and for the country. 
They must all be carefully 
anticipated. 

Dewey cannot,’ as_ did 
F.D.R. in 1932, assume that 
he has no responsibility for 
government in the interreg- 
num. The times then .were 
tough within the United 
States. The great depression 


on Dewey is so likely to win, ortho- 


-was running on into its most dismal win- 


ter. On the foreign side, the European 
debt payments, after the moratorium, 
were coming due in December, and de- 
faults were in prospect. But despite the 
appeals of Hoover, there was little co- 
operation. 


rt may be assumed that such a situa- 
tion will not occur this-year. Between 
Dewey and Truman there is nothing like 
the mutual distaste which existed be- 
tween Roosevelt and Hoover. And most 
of Truman’s Cabinet will probably face 
the result with a sense of relief and will 
be happy to greet and to cooperate with 
their successors. 

In a few instances in 1933, Cabinet 
members greatly helped their successors. 
Ogden Mills remained in and around 
the Treasury for several days working 
with Will Woodin, the new appointee. 
Henry Stimson opened such of the State 
Department ‘mysteries as he understood 
to Cordell Hull. 

This time, there should be no hitch at 
all in the State Department if, as is ex- 
pected, John Foster Dulles is appointed. 

In short, there is a real prospect for 
cooperation among the higher-ups. 

Below the top levels, prospects are not 
so bright. In the first place, no one will 
know who the lesser Dewey appointees 
will be. They will not be chosen until 
the new regime is installed. Those New 
Dealers who have survived these many 
years in the lower echelons of the Ad- 
ministration are generally more intense 
partisans than are Truman’s Cabinet 





members. They burn with the conviction 
that Republican rule will be marked by 
economic disaster and that they will all 
be back in 1953. 

Some—and I say this deliberately— 
would not hesitate to leave a few eco- 
nomic booby traps in the path of their 
successors. This could be done, despite 
real or seeming good will on the part of 
department heads, for many lesser offi- 
cials in the departments have 
really been making policy for 
years. 

One example of what might 
happen has to do with the 
price of corn. After this har- 
vest, there will be great con- 
gestion and lack of storage 
space. It would be very easy 
to let corn fall below the 
support price and then blame 
a new Administration for an 
alleged injury to the farmers. 

Many other delicate economic situa- 
tions might lend themselves to tamper- 
ing, which might nicely correlate the 
entry of a new Administration with un- 
mistakable signs of a recession. We are 
actually at the peak of an unprecedented 
boom and are caught in an inflation 
which seems about to peter out. Noth- 
ing could be better political ammuni- 
tion in 1950 and 1952 than a claim that 
Dewey brought bad times with him. 
The incoming Administration should be 
aware of these dangers and see to it 
that plans for stabilizing the economy 
are laid with great care. 


HERE is also the question of Dewey’s 

legislative plans which, in the nature 
of things, must be made in close co- 
operation with Congress. There is where 
Senator Taft comes in. He is a towering 
figure in the Senate and will remain so 
even if his party should lose control of 
that body in the coming elections. His 
ample knowledge and experience in eco- 
nomic affairs greatly exceed that of 
most of those department heads that 
Dewey is likely to appoint. 

In addition, Taft is a man of deep 
orthodox convictions. He will not lightly 
accept a Presidential program and press 
its adoption as did Senate Leader Joe 
Robinson in the early Roosevelt years. 
Taft will not be recalcitrant or obstruc- 
tive, but whatever is to receive Con- 
gressional approval will bear the Taft | 
imprint, as clearly marked as that of 
Dewey. | 
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KELLOGG COMPANY, big name in cereals, is the world’s largest producer of ready-to-eat breakfast 
foods. In a turbine operation, a Shell Industrial Lubricant has achieved an outstanding record. 


CHEERING in the ‘Breakfast Bowl" 


Every year, at Kellogg, enough packaged cereals are pro- 
duced to overflow a breakfast bowl the size of Pasadena’s 


Rose Bowl. And breakfasts everywhere get off to a more 
cheerful start. 


Behind this mass production job stand big turbines— 
chief power sources in the plants. Nonstop runs are common. 
Turbines must operate faultlessly to keep output high. 

During installation of a new and very powerful turbine— 
in 1942—Kellogg investigated all leading turbine lubricants 
...and selected Shell Turbo Oil. Today, after 6 years of 
exposure to great heats and high speeds, the original filling 


of Shell Turbo Oil is still in use. Analysis proves it: “... in 
excellent condition.” 


One success deserves another. Kellogg switched addi- 


tional turbines to Shell Turbo Oil. Said their engineers: 
“We believe we are started on another record of satisfaction 
... Similar to that already established.” 


Advances in industrial techniques are closely related to 
planned lubrication. Shell’s complete and progressive lubri- 
cation plan includes: study and analysis of plant and ma- 
chines; engineering counsel; advice on applying lubricants; 
schedules and controls for each machine; periodic reports 
on progress. 

Planned lubrication can in- 
crease the efficiency of your 
plant. Call in the Shell Labr 
cation Engineer. 


Leavers In Iwousrry Retry On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 





You can taste its 
heartiness 


This whiskey is. 
5 years old 


Bes nothing indefinite about 
the taste of Old Overholt. 


It is mellow, rich and hearty. 


When you hear a man ask for 
this famous whiskey you can say 
to yourself, “There’s a man 


who knows good rye!” 


REG. & v : Pat OFF 
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_BROAD FORD. PA.U SA 


Always Stands Out 





